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The Wool Industry Does Carry On 


HREE weeks ago, on this page, under the 

heading ‘““The Wool Industry Must Carry 
On,” we stated that the industry must go for- 
ward along the trail blazed by The Wool Insti- 
tute, or else drift into the rut of utter lack of 
common purpose and of cohesion. But we also 
stated that wool manufacturers might as well 
scrap the machinery of the Institute as to try to 
operate it without fuel—and that in this case the 
fuel needed was a new spirit, to replace the de- 
tached attitude which so many manufacturers 
have borne toward this industry-wide job. 

The meeting on Wednesday of this week re- 
flected a determination not only to continue to 
operate the machinery but to supply that fuel. 

The wool manufacturing industry demonstrated 
its faith in the value of co-ordinated effort. 

The reports of the special committees, pre- 
sented at Wednesday’s meetings, represented no 
casual survey of the situation; they reflected a 
thoroughly business-like approach to the problem. 
A self-governing organization has been proposed 
which should draw the best thought and action 
from the industry at large. 


We have only two reservations in connection 
with it. One is the fear that self-government of 
a type almost too idealistic for our present not 
quite perfect state, may have been projected, and 
that there may develop a need for some concen- 
trated leadership to counteract the delay and 
inertia common to all complete democracies. The 
other is a definite resentment over the fact that 
one division proposes a 50% reduction in dues at 
a time when maximum effort, and consequently 
maximum income, are needed. 

However, we are confident that both these po- 
tential difficulties will be removed as the work 


develops. 
* 


The crystallization of a plan for the future of 
the Institute was not the only development at 
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Wednesday’s meeting. Sharing headline space in 
reports of that meeting was Eben E. Whitman’s 
plan for the elimination of night employment of 
women and minors in the wool manufacturing 
industry. 

If it chooses, the industry may engage in end- 
less discussion of details in the consideration of 
Mr. Whitman’s plan. It may dwell upon the fact 
that, on a quantitative basis, night running is a 
less important factor in wool manufacture than 
in the cotton division. It may haggle over the 
statistics presented by Mr. Whitman, even though 
he pointed out the possibility of incidental inac- 
curacies. It may become involved in sectional or 
inter-State differences, as it analyzes the remarks 
made concerning individual States. 

However, a far more constructive approach to 
the problem would be a consideration of the fun- 
damental issues involved. The affirmative side of 
those issues was set down by Mr. Whitman as 
follows: (1) Most manufacturers believe that, 
from a humanitarian standpoint, it is wrong to 
work women and minors at night. (2) From an 
economic standpoint, night running is abnormal, 
and day running normal; and elimination of night 
employment of women and minors will effect 
stabilization of operating conditions in the 
industry. 

If wool manufacturers endorse those state- 
ments, they will take their stand with cotton 
manufacturers—and present to the country at 
large, and to the world, the inspiring picture of 
two great divisions of the United States textile 
industry united to correct what most of us feel 
is a social and economic weakness. 


On the basis of developments this week, we 
feel free to predict that, a year from now, the 
wool division of the industry will be on the road 
to the realization of its best ambitions, just as 
the cotton branch is now; and that it will simi- 
larly have started to reap the tangible reward. 
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The Week in Textiles 


Trend Is Upward .. . 


“MILL MARGINS have improved materially 
on certain classes of goods, particularly print cloths and 
sheetings, and the trend of mill activity is moderately 
upward,” is the comment on the cotton mill situation 
in bulletin issued by New York Cotton Exchange serv- 
ice. “The feeling in the trade is that mill activity will 
tend upward in the next few months, although there is 
a continuing strong movement to keep production from 
increasing too fast until demand for goods broadens 
more, and cloth prices are brought onto a more remun- 
erative basis.” ... . Definite signs of improvement 
are noted in the cotton textile industry by Dominick & 
Dominick, members of New York Stock Exchange. 
Their bulletin says: “Much of the recent improve- 
ment may be ascribed to the steps which mills took 
individually in the early part of the year to maintain 
production more closely in line with the reduced de- 
mand that was then in evidence.” 


Rayon Prices Guaranteed . . . 


IN AN EFFORT to eliminate the price uncer- 
tainty which has slowed up rayon yarn sales during 
recent weeks, Tubize Chatillon Corp. this week an- 
nounced that it would guarantee customers against a 
price decline for 60 days from date of invoice. This is 
the first official announcement of a rayon price guar- 
antee, though it has been reported that several firms had 
already adopted the policy sub rosa. The Tubize Chatil- 
lon action was generally seen as a constructive move. 
The Viscose Co. has already followed suit, by announc- 
ing a guarantee, and it is expected that the policy will 
be adopted by the entire industry. Some pro- 
ducers specify that the guarantee be regarded as a tem- 
porary move to meet existing conditions, and express 





themselves as against such a policy except in a situation 
like the present. 


Textiles and Fish .. . 


More THAN 65% of the annual catch of the 
commercial fisheries of the United States is obtained 
by the use of textile nets, according to Henry O’Malley, 
commissioner of the Commerce Department’s Bureau of 
Fisheries. Of the commercial catch or raw fish, valued 
at about $116,000,000 annually, $75,000,000 are caught 
by nets, W. T. Conn, Bureau technologist, estimates. 
The investments in fishing nets in the United States and 
Alaska amounts to about $16,000,000. Annual replace- 
ment cost is about $5,400,000. 


A Cotton Christmas .. . 


NoveL ways to feature cotton piece goods 
in Christmas retail trade are presented in a special bul- 
letin of holiday suggestions which has just been pre- 
pared by The Cotton-Textile Institute. Copies of this 
bulletin are being sent to piece goods buyers, merchan- 
dise managers, advertising managers and stylists of 
retail stores throughout the United States, and others. 

Suggestions for personal and individual gifts, 
toys and furnishings for the home that can be made 
of cotton are illustrated in great variety. 


Arbitration Rules Set .. . 


RULES OF PROCEDURE for the General Arbi- 
tration Council of the textile industry were adopted at a 
meeting held at The Cotton-Textile Institute. .... It 
is expected that facilities will very soon be offered to 





The Textile Outlook 


ARKET for cotton textiles is going through a 

period of test. It is a critical time, in which 
may be demonstrated the depth to which the lessons 
learned this fall have penetrated. Cotton goods have 
been quiet for two weeks and signs of price weaken- 
ing to force sales are regretted by those who have 
worked hard for stability. Current dullness is inter- 
preted as a seasonal affair and may persist to the end 
of the year. Merchants recommend controlled pro- 
duction rather than cut prices to meet the situation. 
. . - Gathering of wool goods men to shape future 
of Wool Institute gave hope that new gains may be 
effected by cooperation. At present there is need for 
greater confidence among customers as_hand-to- 
mouth business persists. Men’s wear is shade more 
active; women’s wear quieter and worsted yarns quiet 
and barely steady. . .. Knit goods trade is slower, 
with mild weather blamed particularly in underwear 
field. Hosiery prices are still a bit unsettled. Silk 
market records little change in position. 


The Business Outlook 
jer eg is very low and does not increase as 


week by week we come nearer the veil that seems 
to shut off a clear view of 1931 prospects in business, 
commodity or security markets. ...QOur index 
dropped off further, from 79.5% to 78.2% of 
normal, though declining tendency is not so uniform 
as it has been in recent weeks. Steel and building 
are not giving way to the usual year-end slump as 
rapidly as might be expected. Concerted resistance 
to further deflation of copper, iron and steel, wheat 
and sugar prices is justifiable experiment, but out- 
come is doubtful. Better buying of bonds by banks 
and apparent accumulation of cheap stocks by large 
interests are further hopeful signs of stabilization in 
financial markets, though Wall Street is not yet ready 
to discount 1931 business improvement. Beyond 
turn of the year all that can be seen with reasonable 
certainty is improvement in steel under increased 
railroad and automotive demand. Holiday trade will 
test general purchasing power.—The Business Week 
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HE honor roll in the cotton industry grows apace. 

As we go to press, manufacturers representing 
23,533,720 spindles have endorsed the principle of 
the elimination of night work for women and minors. 
Executives representing 21,015,534 spindles have sub- 
scribed to the declaration of this policy, thus signifying 
their intention to make it effective in their own mills. 
Final acceptance is contingent upon subscription, 
the first year, from 75% of the industry, or 23,700,000 
spindles. However this should not be regarded as the 


the various branches of the cotton textile industry for 
the settlement of disputes either by offering the good 
offices of the Council for conciliation or mediation or 
by formal arbitration proceedings. 


Britain Lowers Dye Bars . . . 


BritisH LABOR GOVERNMENT will allow 
dyestuffs import act to lapse on Jan. 15, cables our 
Manchester correspondent. Re- 
sult is expected to be a lowering 
of prices under keen competition 
of imported dyes from Germany. 
+ Ge A merger in the calico 
printing trade is under discussion 
in Manchester. This move would 
involve a large extension of pres- 
ent Calico Printers Association 
and general rationalization. The 
chief obstacle is the fact that many 
firms carry on other work apart 
from printing, making complete 
merger impossible. ... . Belgian 
Tubize is reported as likely to 
withdraw from European acetate- 


Edwin B. Taylor, executive vice- 


president, General 
New Yo rk 


Coordination of Sales and Production Is Vital 


es of other industries applaud not only the 
general program which the textile industry has 
been prosecuting. They study closely, and commend, 
the specific phases of that program. 

It is natural that each of these leaders, in com- 
menting on textile progress, should emphasize the 
particular factor which has been outstandingly impor- 
tant in his own industry or equally important in his 
own company. 

Scientific knowledge of markets and coordination of 
sales and production, are spot-lighted by Edwin E. 
Taylor, executive vice-president of the General Foods 
Corp., makers of such nationally known and well- 


The Night-Work Honor Roll 
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bogie. There is no reason why the 80% goal, indicated 
for the second year, should net be reached now. 

The great majority of the industry endorses the 
principle. Public opinion has approved it. Its final 
adoption is certain. Consequently, the sooner it be- 
comes an accomplished fact, the sooner can definite 
work be started on the necessary adjustments within 
individual organizations, and the sooner can the indus- 
try move on to the next stage in its program of 
progress. ; 


rayon convention following price cuts in Germany. 
Belgian Maransart Rayon Co. is going into liquidation. 


Gold Dust for Cotton Goods .. . 


AN ENTERPRISING merchant of Honduras, 
who recently purchased a shipment of cotton goods 
from Alabama Mills Co., through Bliss, Fabyan & Co., 
Inc., New York, having himself taken a considerable 
quantity of native gold in pay- 
ment for his commodities, ten- 
dered gold dust in settlement and 
the offer was accepted. .... On 
arrival the gold dust was turned 
over to the United States mint in 
New York for more negotiable 
specie. In the days of ’49, a gold- 
dust scale was found in every well- 
equipped business establishment, 
and as this method of payment is 
not a modern innovation in chan- 
nels of trade, we are reasonably 
sure that the Honduras merchant 
did not throw in an extra spoon- 
ful for good measure. 


Foods Corp.. 


advertised products as Postum, Corn Flakes, Jell-o, 
Baker’s Chocolate, Log Cabin Syrup, Maxwell House 
Coffee and Grape Nuts. His statement follows: 

“The textile industry is to be congratulated upon 
its program, and other industries will no doubt watch 
the progress of the plan with interest. 

“We have been trying to accomplish pretty much the 
same thing in the food industry, or at least that por- 
tion of it that it has been our good fortune to contact. 

“Tt is my belief that intelligent cooperation based 
upon scientific knowledge of markets and the coordina- 
tion of sales and production makes for efficiency and 
economical operation in industry.”—Edwin E. Taylor. 
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YARN MERCHAND. 


Present Conditions in Yarn Trade 





Satisfactory to Neither Seller Nor Buyer 


First Article in a Series 


What's wrong with yarn merchandising? 


Mostly, that it doesn’t exist; that yarn is 
peddled rather than merchandised. 

Neither the question nor the answer has 
been manufactured by TExTILE WorLp. 
Sellers, buyers, and innocent bystanders, 
have asked us “What’s wrong?”; and have 
expressed their own opinions in the above 
negative way. 

In an attempt to find a positive answer, 
we have conducted a staff investigation. 
The results will appear in a series of articles, 
of which this is the first. 


ANY complaints are current concerning the man- 

ner in which yarn is merchandised. Existence of 

abuses is particularly unfortunate because the 
relations between actual buyer and actual seller in this 
trade are characterized by good commercial ethics—no 
difficulties are met through cancellation of contracts, 
unwarranted returns, and the many other abuses which 
plague other lines. Even without these impediments, the 
yarn situation is such that not only mill men and selling 
houses deplore present conditions, but customers also 
desire a change for the better. The source of most of 
the difficulty seems to rest in unsatisfactory relations 
between the spinner and his selling connection. 

A yarn buyer states his position as follows: 

“We purchase other materials in markets which are 
as highly competitive as the yarn market, so I think 
we are in a position to compare merchandising policies 
fairly. In yarns we run up against some merchandising 
which is good, and some which is bad, but on the average 
there is much room for, and need of, improvement. 

“It has often been said that the buyer likes 
a demoralized market as it enables him to 
beat down the price. The first time it may 
be fun to have every seller under-cutting the 
other and finally to purchase at a very low 
price, but a few sleepless nights soon con- 
vince the buyer that a demoralized market 1s 
far from a blessing. There is always the 
haunting suspicion that a competitor may 
have been able to purchase to better advan- 
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tage. There is the nervous strain and waste of time 
caused by continual dickering. 

“From our standpoint we would like nothing better 
than to get quotations which we knew were the result 
of a study of market conditions, which we knew would 
not be changed every few hours, and which we knew 
were the same as were being quoted our competitors, 
quantity considered, on the same day. We would like 
to know the real quality of the yarn, so that we could 
sit down, and, by balancing quality, service and price, 
make a decision and go on to the next task. 


Calls Yarn-Buying a Nightmare 


“Our job is to purchase as advantageously as possible 
and we are not philanthropists, but we don’t enjoy going 
through a nightmare, and, even then, never knowing 
whether we could have done better by holding off a 
few hours more. I may be overstating the case and 
doing an injustice to some selling houses but my im- 
pressions of the sequence of events in purchasing yarn 
are: Quoted prices; telephone calls and telegrams revis- 
ing prices; more of the same; still more; calls asking 
if the order has been placed; and finally several requests 
to ‘make me an offer and I'll see what I can do.’ 
trading was mild compared with it. 

“| have no remedy to offer. It is not my business to 
say, do this, that, or the other thing; but what I do 
want to put across is that buyers really wish merchan- 
dising which is less hectic and prefer to buy from those 
who do a real job of selling. The yarn trade is com- 
posed of a fine group of men and it does not seem rea- 
sonable to believe that they cannot adopt sales policies 
at least the equal of those prevailing in other commodi- 
ties where competitive conditions are similar.” 

That is only one buyer’s opinion of yarn merchandis- 
ing but the vast majority of yarn purchasers seem to 
hold similar views. Many observers have been inclined 
to blame chaotic merchandising on the purchasers. Un- 
questionably there is need for a more intelligent attitude 
on the part of buyers who stress price and overlook 
quality and service, but there it little to be 
gained merely by criticising their policies. 

What the yarn mills and selling houses 
think of present merchandising problems is, 
perhaps, too well known to be related, but 
a few items of gossip picked up in the 
market will serve to show the tenor. 

Spinners talk of the salesmen being too 
interested in booking an order to care what 
price the mill gets; of salesmen being so 


Horse 
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anxious to keep their own personal standing with a 
customer that they work more for the customer than 
for the mill; of salesmen who do nothing but ask for 
offers; of selling houses which do not play fair even 
when the account is confined. 

Selling houses, in their turn, talk of spinners approach- 
ing customers direct and cutting out their usual channels 
of selling; of failure to ship yarn up to sample; of 
playing brokers and dealers against one another; of 
mills which do not live up to the letter of any agree- 
ment they may make with a selling house. 

Undoubtedly any investigation of opinion in a field 
as upset as is yarn merchandising, will bring out the 
worst. It is natural to emphasize what is wrong rather 
than what is right, but there is clearly enough disor- 
ganized merchandising to warrant serious attention. 

Some comfort might be derived from the fact that 
unsatisfactory conditions in the yarn market are due 
to present general business conditions, but a search 
through the files of TExTILE Wor Lp reveals the fact that 
practically since post-war boom days there have been 
comments and discussions on the difficulties of mer- 
chandising yarn. 

The problem is not new, but one factor reflects the 
new viewpoint. He says: 

‘We have had our merchandising troubles so long that 
we have come to regard them as a natural, and irremedia- 
ble, by-product of the depressed textile condition. Yarn 
merchandising will never be easy so long as some of the 
underlying economic conditions remain as they are, but 
[ am definitely of the opinion that noticeable improve- 
ment can be made if we will just forget all our grudges, 
and preconceived ideas, and sanely study the problems. 
It is not lack of ability on the part of men in the in- 
dustry, but rather the natural bewilderment of an execu- 
tive when confronted with a tangled skein of distressing 
circumstances. I hardly need point out that some or- 
ganizations are doing a real job on yarn merchandising, 
and I think that, if you will check the list, you will find 
that they are more successful than the average. 

“My natural reaction when asked about yarn mer- 
chandising was to say that everything had been tried 
and nothing would help, but a little consideration led 
me to believe that we have subjected the problem insuffi- 
ciently to the cold-blooded scientific analysis which is a 
modern weapon of industry. I think there would be 
improvement if we all sat down and thought it through.” 


Mills Hold Key 


Little can be gained by pinning the blame for dis- 
organized selling on the yarn mill, the selling house, or 
the buyer. Each contributes something. The important 
consideration is that betterment must come, in large 
part from the spinners. The yarn mill controls its 
choice of a selling organization. In the long run it is up 
to the spinner whether the merchandising be good or 
bad, and it is only through proper selling that a price- 
purchasing attitude can be combated. 

Many yarn mills do not realize that the solution is in 
their own hands. They continue to look upon them- 
selves as manufacturers, with selling as someone else’s 
job, and disregard the fact that a business consists of 


REPLACE YARN PEDD 
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both manufacturing and 
selling. Few men are 
both good manufactur- 
ers and good salesmen, 
but many men can be 
good executives and 
correlate mill operatién 
with product marketing. 

A change of attitude 
is also needed by some 
selling houses whith 
fail to appreciate the 
fact that they are not 
an isolated, independent 
group, but an integral 
part of an organization. 
Evidence is at hand that 
this change in psychol- 
ogy is taking place. 

Often a question of 
what improvements can 
be made in yarn mer- 
chandising is met by 
the statement: ‘But all 
mills can’t sell direct.” Obviously the broker, the 
dealer, and direct selling, each offers certain advantages 
and disadvantages. As a rule it will be found that the 
large group of yarn mills are inclined to sell direct; 
the mill making a specialty, through the broker best 
acquainted with that class of trade; and the small unit, 
through the dealer—which amounts to a group selling 
and merchandising plan. In the last analysis all mills 
sell direct, regardless of what method is used to recom- 
pense the selling house. 








Possible Lines of Action 


Whatever the medium of selling which is chosen, the 
actual picking would appear to be not nearly so important 
as a Close analysis of how the mill will work through, 
and with, that medium to place, most advantageously, 
the product in the customers hands. 

The feeling is that if the varn mills must take the 
lead in an endeavor to bring about better merchandising, 
mill men must study the problem of sales thoroughly. 
A few of the lines along which such study might be 
pursued have been suggested. They are: 

What can be done to bring about greater cooperation 
with the selling house? 

What to sell, how to sell, and to whom to sell it? 

What can be done to engender a more intelligent 
buyer attitude? 

How can quality be stressed? 

What can be gained by a study of the methods of 
competitors; of the methods of other textile concerns; 
of the methods of other industries? 

These are but a few of the obvious questions which 
must be answered by anyone tackling the sales problem. 
Opinion is that the mill man must devote his attention 
to such problems if he is to place himself in a position 
where he can improve merchandising. What has been 
done, and what can be done, along these lines will be 
taken up in later articles. 
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Wool Institute to Continue 





—Kben Whitman Urges End of Night Work 


HE Wool Institute will continue. This was as- 

sured at a meeting of approximately 250 members 

of the wool manufacturing industry held in New 
York Wednesday of this week under the auspices of 
The Wool Institute. Other developments are: 

Reports submitted by a special committee of weavers 
and a special committee of spinners, outlining plan of 
organization under which these two divisions of The 
Institute should function, were approved. 

Sufficient actual signatures indicating decision of mills 
to be members of The Institute during 1931, were se- 
cured to insure continuation of the movement. 

Eben E. Whitman, vice-president of William Whitman 
Co., urged that the wool industry take steps to eliminate 
employment of women and minors at night and submitted 
a declaration of policy, similar to that used in The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, to form the basis for definite action in 
this direction. The meeting did not act on this recom- 
mendation but it is considered probable that the matter 
will come up at the annual meeting in January. 

William Goldman, of Cohen, Goldman & Co., asked 
the members to take steps to work with a committee of 
clothiers with the idea of donating goods for the making of 
clothing for the unemployed. Col. Charles F. H. Johnson, 
Botany Worsted Mills, Inc., moved that the Institute 
appoint such a committee and the motion was passed. 


the Weaving Division 
of Weavers’ of the Wool Institute as a 
. department of the Institute, 
Committee was recommended by the 


special committee appointed 

to consider this matter. 
Definite suggestions as to the functioning of the group 
were made in the following report : 

It was the unanimous opinion of the committee that the 
Weaving Division of the Wool Institute be continued as a 
department of the Institute, although on a reduced budget. 
The committee believes that the Institute could attack the 
problems of the Industry most effectively by the adoption 
of group government on the following plan: 

Groups to be made up of mill and selling executives in 
accordance with the classification of fabrics, and each 
group select a chairman, who in turn becomes a member 
of the board of directors. The board of directors then 
to select its officers from men in the industry who are 
not group chairmen. 

In addition the Weaving Division to have an executive 
committee consisting of about nine members, five of which 
would make a quorum. The committee and its chairman 
to be selected by the board of directors. This committee 
would function in an advisory capacity with the director of 
the weaving division and hold two meetings a month, 
preferably at lunch time. 

The committee recommends that the Institute present to 
the Industry a limited number of definite activities to which 
all efforts should be concentrated for the present. 
1—Internal problems through group activities. 
2—Statistics planned by each group to meet its needs. 
3—External trade abuses. 
4—Settlement of trade disputes through the American 
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Arbitration 
Bureau. 


The Committee proposes the following structure of opera- 
tion until such time as the condition of the industry would 
warrant a more elaborate organization: 

Director of Weaving Division. 

Statistical Department. 

Co-operation with the American Arbitration Association. 

Co-operation with the Mutual Adjustment Bureau. 

A tentative budget was submitted to the board of di- 
rectors for approval and the board felt that until it knew 
something definite of the income it could not approve this 
budget. 

It is recommended that the dues be one-half the present 
rate, or $2.50 a broadloom, 

The Weaving Division committee comprised: Lewis A. 
Hird, of Samuel Hird & Sons, chairman; R. Leland Keeney, 
Somersville Mfg. Co; Marland C. Hobbs, Arlington Mills; 
W. L. Hayward, W. L. Hayward; Allen R. Mitchell, Jr., 
Allen R. Mitchell & Son; Merle Bell, The Bell Co.; H. M. 
Ashby,’ F. C. Huyck & Sons; F. W. Tipper, Deering, 
Milliken & Co.; L. Bachmann, L. Bachmann & Co.; Philip 
Kunhardt, Geo. E. Kunhardt Corp.; Eben Whitman, Wm. 
Whitman Co.; A. C. Buckley, Buckley & Cohen; W. V. E. 
Terhune, Terhune, Yereance & Wolff. 


Association and the Mutual 


Adjustment 


. HE special committee 
Pr oposals of spinners reported in 
1 ? the affirmative on the ques- 

of Spinners tion, “Should the Wool In- 
Committee stitute continue?” With re- 


gard to the second question, 

“In what form should it 
continue?” the organization outlined in the following 
report was suggested : 

It was the unanimous opinion of the committee that the 
Spinning Division should continue as a division of the 
Wool Institute on a self-governing basis. It was pointed 
out that the Spinning Division is in an ideal position to 
consider industrial question as 70% of the sales yarn spindles 
are controlled by 23 individuals, the majority of whom are 
definitely in favor of co-ordinated activities. 

It was suggested that the Spinning Division be set up 
headed by a salaried director of the Spinning Division. 

Each group and important sub-group of spinners to select 
a chairman, who in turn would be a director of the Wool 
Institute. 

A special executive committee for the Spinning Division 
should be appointed by the full board of directors to deter- 
mine the general policies of the Spinning Division, but each 
yarn group would determine for itself the particular policies 
and activities which it should carry on. 

The committee emphatically recommended a continuance 
of filing a record daily of sales and billings, leaving out of 
the publication of these records the price at which the yarns 
have been sold or billed. 

It is felt that by taking this action a number of mills that 
have not previously contributed their figures will do so 
and it will further minimize the probability of influencing 
mills to withhold figures because of the low prices at which 
yarns have been sold. 

The present general policies of the Institute, eliminating 
price discussions, were recommended as the ones that seemed 
advisable for each group to consider as a basis on which 
to operate. 
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The activities suggested were as follows: 

Weekly and Monthly Statistics, Standardization of 
Grades, Cost Accounting, Comparison of Costs by the 
‘““Equivalent Count Unit,” Code of Practice, 

with the understanding that it would not be compulsory for 

any member to agree to participate in all of the various 

activities. 

It was further understood that each group should deter- 
mine which ones should be carried out. 

The budget for the coming year will be made up as soon 
as the number of mills that will participate is definitely 
ascertained. 

There is sufficient support pledged at the moment to carry 
on the primary activities listed without including the salary 
of the director of the Spinning Division. 

The Spinning Division Committee comprised: Fred Wol- 
stenholme, of T. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., chairman; Col. 
C. F. H. Johnson, Botany Worsted Mills; A. H. Stursberg, 
Germania Mills; L. B. Whitby, Wm. H. Grundy & Co.; 
C. E. Dearnley, Dearnley Bros. Worsted Spinning Co.; 
A. T. Eastwick, James Lees & Sons Co.; Frank J. Payan, 
French Worsted Co.; Arthur Harding, Erben-Harding Co. ; 


Wm. R. Cordingley, Woonsocket Worsted Mills; Ames 
Stevens, Ames Worsted Co.; John Fisler, Yewdall & 
Jones Co. 


HE Weaving Division 

committee and the Spin- 
ning Division committee, in 
a joint report, submitted the 
following plan as the sug- 
gested method that should 
be followed in setting up 


the board of directors of the Wool Institute in both 
divisions. 


General Plan 
For Both 


Divisions 


It will be recalled that last fall a suggestion was made 
that the industry be put on a self-governing basis. This 
suggestion met with general approval, even by, non-members 
of the Institute. The Government action against the Insti- 
tute prevented carrying out those plans during the first part 
of this year and other developments which occurred in the 
spring and early summer made it seem advisable to do 
nothing until this fall. 

If the industry is to be self-governing, every mill should 
have a voice in determining the activities of the Institute. 
Up to the present 
time, the board of 
directors has been 
the channel through 
which the expression 
of the ideas of the 
industry has _ been 
made, but a_ board 
of directors, which 
is necessarily select- 
ed by a nominating 
committee, is seldom 
truly representative 
of the rank and file. 
The board of direc- 
tors should represent 
every element in the 


industry. It should 
be constantly and 
currently informed 


as to the trend of 
the opinion of the 
industry. This can- 
not be expressed in 
general meetings of 
the Members of the 
Institute or of the 
industry at large. It 
can only be brought 





W. H. Richardson, head of the out intelligently 
Spinning Division of the Wool through the meet- 
Institute. ings of smaller 


groups, all of which 
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have a direct inter- 
est in a particular 
subject. 

For instance, the 
industry may be 
broken up into 12 
or 14 fabric groups 
and 6 or 8 yarn 
groups. If each 
of these groups 
determine exactly 
what their activ- 
ities should be and 
meet with sufficient 


frequency to ex- 
change ideas and 
to modify or en- 


large upon the ac- 
tivities in which 
they are engaged, 
through the chair- 
man of each group 
acting as a di- 
rector, each group 
would be adequate- 
ly represented in 
the council. 

These men would be in intimate contact with each mill 
making related yarns or fabrics and would reflect the opinion 
and judgment of that division of the industry in discussions 
concerning the general policies of the Institute. 

There would be two Divisions of activities: Those having 
to do directly with the production and distribution of the 
products in fabric or yarn group meetings, and those of a 
general nature which would deal with group activities. 

The chairmen of these general committees, such as statis- 
tics and costs (which might be combined in one), trade 
disputes and arbitration, including trade practice, research, 
membership and finances, and others, would make a board 
of between 25 and 30 directors 

To prevent perpetuating any one group as the managing 
board, chairmen of the committees might be selected for a 
given period and the by-laws would state the length of the 
term for each class. 

It would seem that if this plan were followed out, a few 
activities could be decided upon at once and the elaboration 
of those activities could follow the development of intimate 
discussions in the group meetings. 

So it would rest with the directors at the moment to 
decide whether this general revision of the present set up 
of the directorship should be adopted as a background for the 
recommendations which have been made by the committee. 

The directors would naturally elect the executive com- 
mittee and other officers, including the president, vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer. 





Bart Murray, head of the Weaving 


Division of the Wool Institute. 


~LIMINATION of 
night employment of 
women and minors in the 
wool manufacturing  in- 
dustry was urged by Eben 
KE. Whitman, vice-president 
of William Whitman Co., 
Boston, as a plan of action to correct fundamental weak- 
ness in the industry. He recommended consideration of 
this plan at the annual meeting of The Wool Institute 
in January. Mr. Whitman said, in part: 

“The time has come when the men who are the leaders 
in this industry, must think constructively, and act accord- 
ingly. Our house must be put in order if it is our purpose 
to make it a fit place in which to live. We must think out, 
and agree upon, a plan to improve the whole industry. 

“Before our industry can hope to see permanent improve- 
ment, it will have to reestablish itself on a firm foundation. 
We are confronted with many problems, but all of these 
that are truly vital are the outgrowth of over-production. 
Such problems can be successfully dealt with only at the 


Whitman 
Urges End 
of Night Work 
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root source, which lies at the producing end of the industry. 

“The Wool Institute came into existence in January, 1928. 
It was formed for the particular object of promoting the 
progress and development of the wool industry. It has been 
in operation for nearly three years. It has done a vast 
amount of work, all of which has been designed to bring 
about healthier conditions, but in spite of this, the industry 
has continued to lose ground. 

‘The Institute has failed to accomplish the purpose for 
which it was formed, but we must not lose faith in it, for 
its conception is based on a constructive principle—the prin- 
ciple of co-operative effort. The Wool Institute can, and 
will, be of great service to this industry as soon as its 
members elect to make It is the most representative 
agency through which the industry can express itself, and 
it should play an important part in the rehabilitation of 
the industry. 





it SO. 


Single Shift Is Normal Run 


‘The industry is operating on an average of about 50% of 
its single shift capacity, yet, we find many instances where 
certain units are being operated with two shifts, and some 
cases where operations are being conducted with three shifts. 
The normal run of the wool industry should be the single 
shift basis of operation. Under this system it has prospered 
and expanded with the growth of the country. Production 
has been held in balance with demand by natural processes. 


If the demand for a particular kind varn or fabric was 


prolonged and insistent, the price remained high, capital 
was attracted and expansion followed in that field. Over- 


time was resorted to, to meet the emergency, but as soon 
as new machniery was started, overtime was gradually 


displaced by the single shift, which was more economical. 
Overtime was so penalized that it could only be regularly 
resorted to, in times of scarcity, when high prices made it 
possible. 

“Our some 30 different 
numbers of women and 
its own laws regulating the hours 
of their labor. Some allow women and minors to work all 
night, others restrict such employment, while others forbid 
it entirely during the night hours. The weekly limit varies 
in these different States from 48 to 60 hours. These varia- 
tions in our State laws create inequalities in the conditions 
under which our mills operate, which in turn create un- 
natural inequalities in the cost of our manufactured products. 

“Under prosperous conditions, when there is a reasonable 
margin between cost and price, these inequalities are buried 
so that we are not conscious of their existence. In times 
of business depression, as this margin is narrowed down, 
these inequalities are brought to the surface, by creating 
ruinous competition. As this margin becomes further re- 
duced and approaches the point where it begins to disappear 
entirely, these inequalities can no longer be hidden, and 
we are suddenly brought to a full consciousness that their 
existence is undermining the whole price structure of the 
industry by bringing the price, regardless of cost, down to 
the level of the lowest cost. 

“A few of us, for one reason or another, find ourselves in 
a more favored position than the great majority, but no one 
is happy. We are constantly asking ourselves this question— 
‘What can be done to keep production within sound economic 
bounds?’ It is my firm conviction that the only practical 
answer to the question is this: As natural laws cannot be 
made to adjust themselves to the operation of artificial laws, 
and as artificial laws can be made to adjust themselves to 
the operation of natural laws, wool manufacture can only 
be held within sound economic bounds by the equalization 
of the effect of these artificial laws. 

‘To explain this: If a way could be found within the 
industry to do away with the effect of inequalities in our 
State laws, so that by voluntary action or otherwise, every 
mill would be placed on an operating parity with ev ery other 
mill, our costs of production would be equalized insofar as 
they are now affected by the unequal conditions created by 
the influence of our State laws. The unfair advantage cre- 
ated by these laws would thus be removed. and the incentive 
to capitalize this advantage by the adoption or continuance 
of night operation would no longer exist. The practice of 


products are manufactured in 
states. The industry employs large 
minors. Each State has 
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regularly operating our plants at night developed to a great 
extent during the emergency conditions of the World War. 
Because some mills have continued the practice, others have 
been forced to adopt it in self protection. 


Geographical Location of the Industry 


“Unfortunately, it is impossible to avoid entirely the use 
of certain statistics. The figures from which these have 
been drawn up have been compiled in good faith by a reliable 
and intelligent agency. They are given out however, with 
the distinct understanding that they probably contain certain 
inaccuracies, although they have been carefully gone over 
and checked back. It is therefore safe for us to assume that 
they portray a reasonably accurate picture of the geographi- 
cal layout of the machinery in the whole industry : 

“The Grand Total for the United States: 67,079 looms, 
2,369,728 worsted spindles, 1,521,477 woolen spindles—which 
are housed in 620 different manufacturing establishments, 
located in 30 different States. 

“Of these, the New England States account for: 47.036 
looms, 1,618,254 worsted spindles, 1,036,567 woolen spindles. 

“The States of New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania 
account for: 14,325 looms, 672,684 worsted spindles, and 
216,020 woclen spindles. 

“The grand total for New England and the three States 
referred to: 61,361 looms, 2,290,938 worsted spindles, and 
1,252,587 woolen spindles. 

“All other states account for: 5,7 
spindles, 268,890 woolen spindles. 


The State Laws 


“The New England States, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, account for over 90% of all the woolen and 
worsted spindles. Of these nine States, Massachusetts 
leads in capacity, Rhode Island is next, and Pennsylvania is 
third in importance. 

“The laws affecting textile manufacture in these three 
largest producing States, show wide variation. Massachu- 
setts does not permit women and minors to work between 
the hours of 6 p.m. and 6 a.m., the weekly limitation being 
48 hours. These restrictions practically limit spindle activity 
to a single shift of 48 hours per week. On the other hand 
Pennsylvania prohibits such employment between 10 p.m. 
and 6 a.m., the weekly limit being 54 hours. These hours 
permit of operation with two eight-hour shifts, or 96 hours 
of weekly running without penalty. 

“Rhode Island law is 54 hours per week for women and 
minors, either night or day, although it is stated that at the 
present time Woonsocket is operating 9 hours and 36 min- 
utes, five days a week with no Saturday work, on a weekly 
basis of 48 hours double shift, or 96 hours of weekly running. 
Under more favorable business conditions certain mills in 
the State make a regular practice of running three shifts, or 
24 hours a day. A spindle so operated produces in two days 
what a Massachusetts spindle takes six days to produce. 

“In order to capitalize this obvious advantage, the Rhode 
Island mill is forced not by the pressure of business, but by 
the pressure of competition, to keep running to the utmost 
possibie capacity in order to maintain this advantage. The 
result is that Rhode Island, during the years 1929 and 1930, 
operated nearly twice as many worsted spinning mills all or 
part time at night, as the States of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maine, New Hampshire and Massachusetts com- 
bined. The number of spindles so operated in the mills of 
this one state were 58% of the total number of worsted 
spindles so operated in all six States. If the spindle hours 
were known, it could be assumed that a relatively. higher 
percentage of activity than this would be shown. This does 
not take into account any spindles in weaving mills. 

“The States of Massachusetts and Rhode Island are, by 
far, the two largest worsted spinning States in the industry. 
These two States contain about 90% of all the worsted spin- 
dles in New England, and about 61% of all the worsted 
spindles in the entire country. The fact that Rhode Island 
is such an important spinning State, and the fact that certain 
of its mills can operate night and day with the wages paid to 
women and minors, create a condition that is the greatest 
menace to the future of ‘the wool industry. This is the 
barrier that stands between us and prosperity, that must be 


18 looms, 78,970 worsted 











broken down before the progress and development of the 
industry can be promoted. 

“It has been my observation, and it is my firm belief, that 
low prices originate in a comparatively small group of mills 
which are so situated that they can operate at night without 
penalty. These mills are located in several different states 
where there is an absence of law to prevent the night employ- 
ment of women and minors. Their principal advantage is 
obtained through the exploitation of women and minors in 
night labor. There are no laws prohibiting such practice 
in the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, the 
Southern States, and others, but pro- 
duction outside of the principal pro- 
durcing States is comparatively small. 
In the States of New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Connecticut 
such employment is prohibited between 
the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

“A comparatively small group of 
yarn and cloth mills located in the 
State of Rhode Island is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the great damage that is 
being done to the industry. The spin- 
ning mills of this group are shipping 
yarns to weaving mills in their own 
and other States at prices that are 
ruinous to the majority of the com- 
peting Rhode Island mills, as well as 
to the majority of the competing mills 
in all other States that are not in a 
position to run at night with women 
and minors. This places the weaving 
mill that has no investment in spin- 
ning machinery at a great advan- 
tage over the weaving mill that has 
such investment in spinning machin- 
ery, that is not in a position to oper- 
ate its spindles in this manner. 

“The cloth mills of the compara- 
tively small group referred to above, 
that are weavers of their own yarns, are offering their 
goods in the cloth market at prices that are ruinous to 
the vast majority of the other mills in all States that are not 
in a position so to operate their spindles and their looms. 

“Tt is definitely stated on reliable authority that 84,600,000 
lb. of worsted yarn were delivered in the year 1929, and that 
of this amount 7,800,000 Ib. were produced at night. These 
figures do not take into account any yarns that were woven 
in the mills producing them. They refer only to yarns that 
were sold and delivered. 


Eben E. 
William Whitman Co., who urged 
elimination of night work. 


Action of Cotton Industry 


“The inequalities in our State laws are directly responsible 
for the breakdown in the price structure of the wool manu- 
facturing industry, in the same way that they have been 
directly responsible for the breakdown in the price structure 
of the Cotton Manufacturing Industry. The recent recom- 
mendation of The Cotton-Textile Institute to eliminate 
women and minors from night employment which has now 
been endorsed in principle by 74% of that industry, and their 
further effort to equalize operating conditions in the South 
by the 55/50 declaration of policy which has now been en- 
dorsed by 73% of that industry, are inspiring examples of 
what can be accomplished through the power of a substan- 
tially united industry cooperating in fundamental matters 
toward a common objective. 

“Opinion in the industry cannot be very much divided on 
the ethics of this practice. Most of us must believe that 
from a humanitarian standpoint it is wrong to work women 
and minors all night. This probably would not be the im- 
pelling motive of the majority for its discontinuance, but 
regardless of how we may feel about it as individuals, such 
a step would be publicly regarded as a great humanitarian 
movement. The fact that it is also an economic necessity 
would hasten its adoption and make its benefits the greater. 

“The great question is, how is it going to be possible for 
us to bring about an equalization of operating conditions in 
the wool manufacturing industry? It would be impractical 


and contrary to present-day trends to attempt to bring about 





Whitman, vice-president, 
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such equalization by increasing weekly hours and liberalizing 
restrictions. Such a policy would not receive public support, 
and in any event could not be adopted in conflict with exist- 
ing State laws. Therefore, the only practical method is to 
reduce the weekly hours from the higher to the lowest in all 
States, and to discontinue in all mills the practice of employ- 
ing women and minors at night. This is the only way to 
place all mills on an operating parity in every State. 

“Whether this condition can be brought about rests en- 
tirely in the hands of the mill executives in this industry. 
Eventually, adversity will compel us 
to face the issue. We would be far 
better off to meet it now rather than 
later. Our purpose is not to elimi- 
nate competition, but to make it fair 
to all, in order that all will be given 
an equal opportunity to survive and 
save a great national industry. Our 
success depends entirely upon public 
sentiment; therefore, our motives 
must be above challenge, our cause 
so righteous, our policy so econom- 
ically defensible as to enlist public 
support. 

“Could action under such a policy, 
in any sense, be regarded as an 
agreement or a combination or a 
conspiracy to restrain trade in the 
United States? It is inconceivable 
that the Sherman law could ever 
have intended to serve as a refuge 
of destructive and  inhumanitarian 
practice. 

“The foregoing thoughts have 
prompted the following form of dec- 
laration of policy, which is herewith 
submitted to the wool manufacturing 
industry. 


Declaration of Policy 


“The undersigned believe, from the 
standpoint of the mill communities, the operatives, the 
stockholders, the stabilization of employment, and the 
general welfare of the community at large, that it would 
be sound policy for the wool manufacturing industry to 
eliminate in its mills the employment of women and minors 
from night labor to equalize operating conditions in order 
that all mills be given fair and equal opportunity to compete 
with each cther. 

“To this end we believe that the employment of women 
and of minors under 18 years of age, which is a legacy 
of the emergency conditions of the Great War, should 
be discontinued between the hours of 6 p.m. and 6 a.m., 
and that the maximum number of hours of employment 
for women and minors in any week should not exceed 48. 

“We hereby declare that we will conform to such policy 
within 30 days after notice to us by The Wool Institute, 
that in its determination, mills representing 75% of the 
total number of workable spindles in place in the industry, 
and 75% of the total number of workable spindles in place 

in each principal producing State in both the spinning, 

and the spinning and weaving divisions, have signified 
their intention to do likewise. For the purpose of this 

Declaration of Policy, the principal producing States shall 

be, each of the New England States, and the States of 

New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania.” 

“The suggested plan of action at the first may sound 
radical to some, but the industry is facing ruin, and radical 
action is imperative. Before we can stabilize the market 
for our products, we must first stabilize employment. Before 
we can stabilize employment, we must first equalize its 
conditions. 

“The annual meeting of The Wool Institute takes place 
in January. An open meeting of the whole industry at 
that time would offer an excellent opportunity for the Insti- 
tute to obtain an expression from the industry on the prin- 
ciples which the plan involves. It is my earnest hope that 
the plan will receive sufficient support to encourage action 
at an early date.” 
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Admitted Impracticable 


Standardized Depreciation Rates 






by Internal Revenue bureau 


HE definite admission that the establishment of 

inflexible rates of depreciation to be applied blindly 

in all cases would cause grave injustice to be done 
in many instances, is contained in a letter from David 
Burnet, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, to The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute. In fact, the Bureau denies that 
it has had at any time under consideration the establish- 
ment of standard fixed rates of depreciation to be applied 
in all cases, either in the cotton textile industry or in any 
other industry. Thus is upheld one of the principal con- 
tentions put forth by the industry, through the Institute. 

In transmitting the Bureau’s communication to cotton 
mill executives, Walker D. Hines, chairman of the board 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute, interprets it as indicat- 
ing “a pronounced liberalization of the attitude as to 
depreciation rates expressed in the Bureau's tentative 
memorandum of November, 1929.” 

Mr. Hines also points out that the Commissioner’s 
letter does not suggest any rates at all for cases where a 
substantial depreciation reserve has not been accumulated, 
but that, in cases where such a reserve has been accu- 
mulated, the letter does suggest certain rates as appro- 
priate for the average case, which however are open to 
review at the instance of any tax-payer. In addition, 
Mr. Hines points out that the letter recognizes, in ac- 
cordance with the contention urged by the Institute, the 
propriety for tax purposes of the prevailing mill practice 
of charging to expense the cost of ordinary recurrent 
repairs and renewals. 


R. HINES, in his 

letter of transmittal, 
reviewed briefly the devel- 
opments preceding the rul- 
ings just handed down by 
the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, and then interpreted 
the Commissioner’s communication. His letter follows: 


“Ever since May, 1927, the Institute has been aware that 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue has been giving considera- 
tion, in various forms, to the question of depreciation rates 
for various industries, including the cotton textile industry. 
The Bureau’s earlier inquiries were directed to the possi- 
bility of reaching agreements upon standardized rates with 
the several industries; but later a plan was dev eloped looking 
to the formulation by the Bureau itself of ‘advisory’ rates 
for each industry which would apply unless the particular 
taxpayer could give convincing proof to the contrary. 

“During the period when this matter of depreciation rates 
was under consideration by the Bureau, the Institute’s 
officers, pursuant to the direction of the executive committee 
on Feb. 1, 1928, also took up with the Bureau the question 
whether repair parts might, for tax purposes, be charged to 
expenses, or must, as some revenue agents were contending, 
be charged to capital account or depreciation reserve. 

“While the latter question was still pending before the 
Bureau the idea of promulgating depreciation rates for the 


Mr. Hines’ 
Letter of 
Transmittal 
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cotton textile industry took more definite shape; and, as the 
mills have already been advised, a tentative Bureau memo- 
randum dealing with the subject of such rates, dated Novem- 
ber, 1929, came to the Institute’s attention. 

“The details of the Bureau’s tentative memorandum were 
first disclosed at an informal conference with the Treasury 
Department at Washington, on Dec. 3, 1929, at which the 
Institute’s officers protested against any policy of even ad- 
visory standardization and requested leave to be heard in the 
matter at a later date after adequate information could be 
compiled. The salient features of that memorandum—n« w 
familiar to the mills—provided depreciation rates of 3% for 
preparatory, spinning, and weaving machinery, 5% for power 
bleaching, dyeing, and auxiliary machinery, 2% for brick 
buildings, 4% for frame buildings, and an additional allowance 
of not over 1% for overtime operation on preparatory, spin- 
ning, and weaving machinery only. The memorandum fur- 
thermore provided that no rates in excess of those indicated 
would be allowed except when an individual taxpayer could 
prove conclusively from his own records that other rates 
were applicable. 

“Thereupon, on Jan. 17, 1930, the Institute’s board of 
directors, fearing that the procedure contemplated by the 
tentative memorandum, would result in the proposed rates 
becoming, for practical purposes, conclusive and compulsory 
in most cases, if not all, instructed the Institute’s officers to 
take charge of this matter and to represent the members 
before the Bureau. 

“The Institute, through its attorneys and its Cost Section, 
then circularized the industry with a questionnaire, undertook 
studies of authorities on the matter, analyzed the question- 
naire replies, studied the aspects of obsolescence in the in- 
dustry, and submitted this wealth of evidence at a conference 
in Washington on May 23, 1930. The Institute’s contentions 
at this hearing were presented by R. E. Henry, Chairman of 
the Institute’s Depreciation Committee, by leading mill engi- 
neers, textile machinery manufacturers, and representatives 
of certain mills, as well as by counsel and by the Institute’s 
cost engineer. Finally, on Sept. 9, 1930, an exhaustive brief 
covering the entire subject was filed with the Treasury De- 
partment, copies of which have been distributed to mills. 

“The Bureau has now dealt, as shown by the enclosed 
copy of the Commissioner’s letter, both with the question of 
accounting procedure as to repair parts and with the ques- 
tion of depreciation rates. 

“In respect to the accounting procedure regarding repair 
parts the letter recognizes, in accordance with the conten- 
tions heretofore urged by the Institute, the propriety for tax 
purposes of the prevailing practice of the mills of charging 
to expense the cost of ordinary recurrent repairs and re- 
newals. 

“In respect to depreciation rates the Commissioner’s letter 
concedes the Institute’s contention that standardized depre- 

ciation rates for the industry are impracticable and expressly 
Rochihess any intention to apply in practice any rigid schedule 
of rates. The letter does not suggest any rates at all for 
cases where a substantial depreciation reserve has not been 
accumulated. As to cases where such a reserve has been 
accumulated the letter does suggest certain rates which the 
Bureau regards as appropriate for the average case, but it 
is clear that such rates are always open to review at the 
instance of any taxpayer in the light of his own situation. 

“Moreover, we understand that the above-mentioned ten- 
tative memorandum on depreciation rates for cotton textile 
mills, dated November, 1929, is not to be applied. The 
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The communication from the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
represents a victory for the cotton textile industry in its 
contention that standardized depreciation rates are im- 
practicable. It is true that this victory is apparently 
minimized by the Bureau’s statement that it “had at no 
time under consideration the establishment of standard 
fixed rates of depreciation.” For our part, and trusting 
to our ability to understand the English language—even 
Bureaucratic English, we cannot accept that disclaimer in 
the light oft the Bureau’s tentative memorandum of 
November, 1929. The only clause in that memorandum 
limiting the absolute application of the proposed standard 
rates was the provision that “‘no rates in excess of those 
stated above are to be allowed except in such individual 
cases where the taxpayer can conclusively prove by actual 
record of the life of his buildings or machinery that other 
rates are applicable.” The difficulty of establishing such 
proof, in the cases of older mills, and the utter impossi- 
bility, in the cases of new plants, are too apparent to 


What About Obsolescence ? 


warrant emphasis. We must regard the Bureau’s dis- 
claimer of any intention to set up standardized rates, as a 
rather ungracious attempt to “save its face.” 

However we are sure the industry will not begrudge the 
Bureau such consolation as it may receive from this quali- 
fication, particularly since several points fought for, are 
conceded. 

But there is one point on which we feel the industry 
cannot afford to be so lenient. The Bureau’s letter con- 
tains not one sentence on the subject of the obsolescence 
factor. And yet, to our mind, the most exhaustive, most 
brilliant, and most convincing section of the Institute’s 
brief dealt with the growing importance of that factor in 
cotton textile machinery. Can it be that the Bureau feels 
it has “yielded” sufficiently on other points and that it 
ean afford to ignore this one? If such is its attitude, we 
are convinced that the industry still has a job to do in 
demonstrating to the Bureau that the obsolescence factor 
eannot be so ignored.—Editor 





enclosed letter thus represents the results 
o. efforts by the Institute covering a pe- 
riod of more than two years. It will be 
noted that the provisions of the Commis- 
sioner’s letter (in consequence of the In- 
stitute’s efforts in defense of the industry ) 
indicate a pronounced liberalization of the 
attitudes as to depreciation rates expressed 
in the Bureau’s tentative memorandum 
cf November, 1929, and that the policy 
announced as to repair parts should correct the tendency 
sometimes shown by representatives of the Bureau to decline 
to permit such items to be charged to expenses.” 


HE letter from David 


Revenue Burnet, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, was 
Bureau’s addressed to A. C. Rearick, 
X . : Sidney P. Simpson, and 
Communication 


John K. Watson, counsel 
for The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute. Mr. Burnet’s communication follows: 

“With reference to the brief, dated Sept. 9, 1930, presented 
by you on behalf of The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., and 
entitled ‘In the Matter of Proposed Standardized Deprecia- 
tion Rates for the Cotton Textile Industry’, receipt of which 
was acknowledged by this office under date of Sept. 19, 1930, 
you are advised that the Bureau has at no time had under 
consideration the establishment of standard fixed rates of 
depreciation to be applied in all cases, either in the cotton 
textile or any other industry, and your position in this matter, 
that the rates of depreciation properly allowable in each 
case should depend upon the facts and conditions existing 
in that individual case, is believed to be without question 
entirely sound in principle and one that should not be deviated 
from in practice. - 

“Tt is of course obvious that where the same conditions 
exist in different cases, the rates of depreciation allowed 
should be identical, since any other action would result in an 
unfair advantage being given one manufacturer over his 
competitor, and you will agree, I am quite sure, that the 
Bureau should make a very diligent effort to insure that any 
difference in the depreciation rates allowed competing manu- 
facturers is no greater than is thoroughly justified by the 
different conditions under which they operate. 

“You will also agree, I believe, that in order to secure the 
uniformity of treatment that should be accorded all taxpayers, 
there must be some central supervision of the rates of depre- 
ciation allowed by the different agents of the several field 
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divisions, and there must also be instruc- 
tions issued as to the factors that should 
be given consideration in determining the 
rates of depreciation allowable in each 
case, as otherwise serious discrepancies in 
the handling of different cases would in- 
evitably occur. The issuance of instruc- 
tions of this nature, however, is quite a 
different action from the establishment of 
inflexible rates of depreciation to be ap- 
plied blindly in all cases, and there can be no question but 
that the latter action would cause grave injustice to be done 
in many cases. 

“Regarding the effect of the allowance as expense deduc- 
tions of the cost of repairs and renewals, in addition to the 
deductions properly allowable as depreciation, the Bureau 
must maintain that, in addition to such factors as may affect 
the serviceable life of any asset, the rate of depreciation 
properly applicable to that asset and through the use of 
which the cost of the asset is to be recovered, is also de- 
pendent upon the character and the amount of the cost of 
maintenance, repairs and renewals claimed and allowed as 
expense deductions. 

“It cannot be denied that the amount of the investment to 
be recovered is less in cases where the cost of repairs and 
renewals is charged to expense, than where charged to 
capital account or depreciation reserve, and if other condi- 
tions are the same there can be no ques:ion but that the rates 
of depreciation allowed in the two cases should be adjusted 
in accordance with the accounting methods followed and 
permitted regarding these expenditures, as otherwise, again, 
an inequality in the amount of tax assessed in different cases 
would occur, and it can hardly be argued that different ac- 
counting methods should be allowed to affect the amount of 
tax paid by different corporations. 

“The majority of the textile mills now operating have, 
as result of accelerated depreciation allowed for various 
reasons in prior years, already recovered a substantial pro- 
portion of their investment in buildings and machinery (your 
brief of May 12, 1930, shows 120 mills as having exhausted 
54.9% of the cost of their machinery) and the data presented 
by you, as well as that compiled by the Bureau, indicate 
conclusively that of these mills, those operating under the 
conditions found in the average mill, if permitted to charge 
to expense the cost of ordinary recurrent repairs and re- 
newals (this, however, not including the replacement or 
rebuilding of complete machines or additional parts or 
betterments which increase the value or utility of the ma- 
chine, nor, in the case of buildings does it include such 
substantial repairs, rebuildings or additions as materially 
(Continued on page 75) 
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Satisfactory 


Re-Covering of Cotton Spinning Rolls 


Requires Experience and Suitable Equipment 


By George Rice 


OTTON mills that send their leather-covered, 
ring-frame top rolls to established roll-covering 

.A firms seldom have much roll trouble. These firms 
usually are well equipped with the necessary modern 
machinery for removing the old leathers and cloth 
foundations for replacement with new, and have experi- 
enced men to do the work. Many of the mills also have 
roll-covering shops connected with their plants, in which 
the apparatus for the upkeep and the re-covering of the 
rolls of the mill are cared for in a very efficient manner 
by men who know enough of the art to do the work 
sufficiently well for all practical purposes. During a 
recent which I visited several mills 
having their own roll-covering departments, I noticed 
some botched work here and there. 


tour, however, in 


This was due in 
most cases to the selection of leather tubes which were 
not suitable for the class of work, or putting good 
tubes over cloth foundations which were too mushy, too 
hard, or unfitted for use through long service. 

A few other mills which I visited in my rambling, 
although they did not possess what might be truly called 
a roll shop, did have a bench for the same purpose in a 
corner of the spinning department. In at least one 
instance, this bench was littered with worn leather top 
cots, bearing the signs of misuse rather than real use. 
There were torn and misfitted wool roller cloths, pots 
of watery paste with an odor, some hand tools, and a 
few rolls giving the impression of having been poorly 
revamped. All these things indicated that some one in 
the room had tried to save money for the mill company 
by doing the roll covering at home. The art of cover- 
ing a bare metal surface with a woolen foundation and 
drawing a leather tube over that foundation in an effi- 
cient manner is not easily acquired. 

It requires much finer mechanical technique than some 
mill superintendents suppose. It is not only the even 
drafting of the cotton that may be affected when the 
covering of the top rolls is inefficient, but the fiber will 
be chafed, the yarn will be injured, and more waste 
will be made. 


I have seen leathers made of fine-grade 
pelts, characteristically strong and smooth, spoiled at the 
very start by a mule fixer in a spinning room trying to 
force them over cloth covers which were too thick. He 
reduced the circumference of the cloth on the metal rolls 
a little by winding on silk thread, thus making the some- 
what fabric more compact. By applying some 
grease, and by stretching and forcing the tubes, he man- 
aged to get them on without splitting the leather, 
although a slovenly piece of work resulted. 

The opposite to this condition develops when the cloth 
foundation happens to be thin or shrunk, in which case 
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the leather tube, although it may be the standard size, 
slips on easily, rests loosely, and does not fill out all 
around. Such a roll will be too soft and resilient to do 
good work. 


Cloth for Foundation 


When the leather covering of the top rolls of spin- 
ning machinery requires replacing, and it is not practical 
to send the rolls to a firm that specializes in this line of 
work, the first operation consists in removing the old 
leathers by slitting them down through the center with 
a sharp-pointed knife blade, as shown in Fig. 1. This 
necessitates expertness, because if too much pressure is 
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If a roll-stripper cutter is not available, 
the old leather cots can be removed by slitting 
them with a sharp knife. 


applied, the blade will penetrate through the leather into 
the cloth foundation. 

If the latter is soggy and has deteriorated so that it 
no longer provides a suitable cushion for the leather, 
then it too will have to come off, and it will not matter 
if it is dented with the knife blade. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the cloth foundation will be found to be elastic 
and intact and can be used again if it is steamed or 
subjected to atmospheric conditions to soften any fiber 
structure which may have become hardened by the con- 
stant pressure. But if the cloth is loose and unsteady 
in its position on the rolls, is muggy because of the oil 
and grit it may have absorbed, is grooved along the lines 
of the traverse of the slivers, or in other ways shows 
that it will not properly support the leather cots, it should 
be replaced with a new cloth. Soaking the rolls in hot 
water will loosen the paste which makes the cloths adhere 
to the rolls. After removal of the cloths, all foreign 
matter clinging to the metal surfaces of the rolls should 
be scraped, scrubbed and rinsed off. 
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Too much stress cannot be placed upon the importance 
of selecting cloth which will stand up well under the 
leather cots. Wool cloth which assures a good cushion 
foundation for the leather is always obtainable. It is 
woven, fulled, and finished solely to adapt it to the pur- 
pose intended. There is no economy in using a low- 
grade cloth. The best all-wool 22-oz. roller cloth costs 
nearly three dollars per pound. There is also good roller 
cloth available at less than two dollars per pound. I 
have seen roller cloth costing much less than the last 
figure which would collapse and lose its shape after a 
brief run, thereby greatly reducing the efficiency of the 
leather cots, although the latter were manufactured of 
superior material and correctly made. 


Applying Cloth Foundation to Rolls 


Another point to consider when putting the cloth 
foundations on the rolls preparatory to renewal of the 
leather cots is the condition of the rolls. There are 
firms which have experts in their employ who can per- 
fectly reneck, reflute, rehone, and otherwise remodel 
worn or out-of-balance top drawing rolls and the bottom 
fluted rolls. These firms will not change the diameter of 
the rolls. Only rolls that run evenly, without a wabble, 
should be re-covered. 

Next comes the choosing of the paste to make the cloth 
adhere to the bare metal surfaces of the rolls. We suggest 
that roll-cloth paste be purchased from roll-cloth paste 
manufacturers. If such is done, there will not be trouble 
with the lumps and irregularities which often occur when 
a paste is made of ingredients which are not specially 
chosen for the purpose at hand. 

I was shown one lot of rolls on which many of the 
cloth covers had separated slightly at the joints, exposing 
the bare metal, due to a glue mix which had caused the 
cloth to shrink. Glue is not used to a great extent for 
this purpose at the present time, because a flour paste is 
mellower and does not tend to felt the wool. A good 
flour paste can be made with 5 Ib. of flour and 3 Ib. of 
resin with a little boiled oil added. Let the flour stand 
in water over night, paddle it to break up the lumps, 
and get it to a convenient consistency for applying with 
a brush. Enter the powdered resin, which also has been 
dissolved, and then add about a pint of the boiled oil. 
Boil the whole mixture for about an hour before using. 

Revolve the bosses of the rollers over a smooth, heavily 
felted woolen cloth which has been saturated with the 
paste, so that the surfaces will be cov- 
ered. uniformly. Then apply the cloth 
covering. The details depend to some 
extent upon the nature of the rolls. 
Wood top rolls are used on spinning 
frames in some mills. The resilience 
of the wood and the soft, even tension 
of the felt and leather covering of 
these rolls make them adaptable for 
both the fine and coarse counts of 
yarns. Assuming that we are covering 
metal rolls, and that the coating of 
paste has been applied, the next move 
is to put on the cloth. 

Care must be taken to see that a 
good joint is made in the cloth covers, 
so that the leather cots will ride 
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Fig. 3. 
foundation 


smoothly and will draft properly with- 
out unnecessary slipping or stressing 
of the fibers and without causing 


magnification. 








Tearing the 

cloth 
covered rolls will leave a rough 
edge as shown at the left in this 
A cut edge will 
be even as shown at the right. 
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The straight? whee 
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-The angle cut 


Fig. 2. 

drawing makes‘ an evenly distributed joint in 

the cloth foundation and often is used instead of 
ihe straight cut shown at the right. 


The angle cut shown at the left in this 


cockles or waste. An abundance of fly can often be traced 
to incompetent application of the cloth. Whether the 
cloth shall be at an angle so as to fit on the rolls, as 
shown at the left in Fig. 2, or cut straight so that the 
joints will run parallel with the rolls, as shown at the 
right, is a matter of choice. Most mill men prefer the 
angle because it spreads the joint advantageously for 
receiving the leather cot. But if the joint is matched 
evenly and properly pressed down by rolling on plate 
glass or a similar surface, either type of cut will suffice. 

The preparation of the strips for making the cloth 
covers is more important. When these are prepared 
by tearing the cloth, the edges are ragged, due to 
the broken ends. The only excuse for tearing the 
strips instead of cutting them which I heard on my recent 
trip was that when the tear is started a straight edge can 
be obtained, as the tear follows the line of the warp 
threads. A microscopical enlargement of an edge thus 
torn will appear as shown at the left in Fig. 3, whereas 
a clean cut edge will appear as shown at the right. 
Tearing the cloth not only splits the ends of the threads 
more or less, but tends to distort the fabric to the cen- 
ter of the strips, due to straining of the threads. The 
strips can be cut with a knife guided by a metal-edged 
piece of wood. 

The established roll-covering plants are of course 
equipped with templates for cutting the cloth the proper 
dimensions for encircling the bosses of the rolls. This 
is likewise true of the roll shops of most of the large 
mills. Many of the smaller mills do not possess very 
complete apparatus for this work and 
have to use hand tools, even for cal- 
endering the rolls after the cloth is on. 
Hand calendering of the rolls on a 
smooth surface by rolling and pressing 
usually levels the cloth very well. The 
hand is used at first, followed by pres- 
sure applied with a smooth strip of 
metal, plate glass, or wood. Calender- 
ing is the final process to prepare the 
rolls for the leather cots; and if the 
work has been done right, these should 
slip on easily without the need of 
excessive stretching. When on they 
should fit close enough so that the 
degree of resiliency is not excessive. 
Success depends upon the thickness of 
the cloth used, the closeness with 
which it hugs the roll, and the absence 
of puffy or jagged spots. 


woolen 
for leather- 
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FIG. 1. 


One of two new 
garnetting units re- 
cently installed at 
the plant of the 
W ister Spinning 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Wister Spimning Co. Modernizes 
Its Garnetting Equipment 


HE Wister Spinning Co., the largest custom 

garnetting and spinning mill in Philadelphia, has 

recently carried out a complete program of ren- 
ovation and modernization in its garnett department. 
The theory under which it has undertaken this important 
step is a sound one; namely, that a dull time in business 
affords an opportunity to replace obsolete equipment 
while machinery builders are in a position to give prompt 
service, while prices quoted on new equipment are low, 
and while the modernization work will not seriously 
interfere with production schedules. 

Although it takes courage to undertake a task of this 
magnitude when the business outlook is not bright, the 
Wister Spinning Co., in common with other progressive 
and forward-looking concerns, believes that plant im- 
provement in dull times is a paying proposition. When 
business picks up, such concerns reason, they will be 
prepared with improved machinery already installed and 
in good condition to fill promptly and adequately an in- 
creased number of orders. 


Survey Made by Machinery Firm 


Although this company’s equipment was in good con- 
dition and adequate for requirements under present con- 
ditions of business, the management considered that its 
best interests for the future lay upon immediate replace- 
ment and rearrangement. The first step was to invite 
a machinery firm to make a complete survey of the 
plant and recommend whatever new equipment, repairs, 


or rearrangement were found necessary. The machinery 
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firm selected for this work was Proctor & Schwartz, 
Inc., of Philadelphia. 

One of the important recommendations made by this 
concern was that the rayon department be completely 
separated from the wool department. Machines for each 
department had to be provided for handling both soft 
and hard wastes. In some cases the old machines were 
junked and entirely new units were put in their places. 


More and Better Work From New Machines 


Fig. 1 shows one of two new units which were put in 
in place of two old three-cylinder Smith garnetts. Each 
new unit is now doing more work than the old machine it 
replaced, and in addition is doing the work much better 
than before. Another improvement obtained is greater 
flexibility of the equipment, so that stock does not need 
to go through three cylinders if two will do the job. 

Certain of the machines were found to be in good 
condition, except for reclothing and general overhauling. 
Fig. 2 shows a pair of four-cylinder machines, which 
were repaired, converted into garnetts of the 8-in.-worker 
type, and split into two-cylinder breaker and_ two- 
cylinder finisher machines using soft-web intermediate 
feeds. One of these machines had been converted to 
the 8-in.-worker type about three years ago and gave 
an improved stock and an increase in production. 
Naturally the other was also converted at this time, and 
soft-web feeds were introduced on both units. 

Intermediate feeding in the midst of the garnetting 
process has been developed by Proctor & Schwartz in 
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several garnett plants during the last two or three years. 
Improvement in the quality of the stock is claimed and, 
at the present time, a number of garnett machines are 
being changed to this system. 


Improvements Made in Other Machines 


Other machines in this plant had been originally of 
the three-cylinder type. As they were built compara- 
tively recently and had sectional unit frames, it was quite 
easy to split off the last section and add a new fourth 
section to make them into two-cylinder breakers and 
two-cylinder finishers. Soft-webb intermediate feeds 
of center-draw type were used, as shown in Fig. 3. The 
new sections were of 8-in.-worker construction and were 
equipped with individual motor drives using multiple-\V- 
belts between motor and machine. 


FIG. 2. 


Pair of four- 
cylinder machines 
made over for im- 
proved stock and 
increased produc- 
tion 


FIG. 3. 
Two - cylinder 
breakers and fin- 
ishers evolved 
from three-cylin- 
der machines 
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Another pair of two-cylinder garnetts, used on rayon 
chiefly, were not split, but were reconstructed with 8-in. 
workers. 

The best preparation of clips and thread-waste for 
garnetting has always presented a debatable problem. 
The old idea of using rag pickers exclusively has been 
questioned for many stocks. This plant has been using 
rag pickers for all of its preparatory work, but in the 
re-arrangement of the plant it was deemed advisable to 
install a shredding machine of the latest type for pre- 
liminary opening of certain grades, especially rayon 
wastes. This shredder is equipped with an individual 


motor drive and multiple V-belt connection between 
motor and machine. 

The work of re-arranging this plant is now completed 
and the equipment‘ is working satisfactorily. 
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raphic Charts 


Best Visualize Cost Fluctuations 





By J. J. Berliner, B.CS. 


ROPER control of manufacturing expense can be 

best attained through a comprehensive system of 

statistics which, when compiled at periodic intervals, 
will reflect the true conditions either of the mill as a 
whole or of any part thereof. There is probably nothing 
equal to the graphic chart for showing costs, whether it 
be for the purpose of studying the fluctuations in cost 
of operating a machine, a department, or an entire busi- 
ness; or whether it is to compare actual cost of perform- 
ance with some predetermined standard. By plotting the 
units of time, money, and volume of output on cross- 
section paper, a much better comparison can be made 
than is possible where the information is contained in 
numerous typewritten reports embodying a mass of 
figures. 

The matter of compilation of cost reports for the exec- 
utive has always been a problem presenting difficulties as 
to the manner in which they should be set forth, so that 
important information will be conveyed quickly and with 
sufficient emphasis and unimportant points given less 
prominence. Graphic charts furnish a basis for analysis 
and study which it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain in any other way; and there is almost no limit to 
their use in this connection. 


Figures Not Vivid 


Costs are almost always figures on some sort of unit 
of production, such as pounds, feet, gallons, or number 
of items produced. In many cases where these unit costs 
do not run higher than 3 to 10 cents a unit, a variation 
of 4 or 3 cent appears too small to command much 
attention ; yet a variation of 4 cent represents an increase 
or decrease of 5% on a 10-cent article. If a business 
is earning 10%, such an increase of cost on a 10-cent 
article will eat up 50% of the profit, and in the case of 
a 5-cent article will consume the entire profit. One 
method employed to emphasize the full significance of 
variations of this kind, apparently small, which really 
represent comparatively large variations in low-priced 
goods, has been to present figures covering 100 units 
instead of only one unit. Even in doing this, a figure 
showing a cost of $10.50 for 100 articles which are 
expected to cost $10 is not enough different to incite any 
great concern on the part of the responsible executive, 
who is perhaps under pressure requiring more immediate 
action in some other direction. 

Such figures do not command attention in proportion 
to their importance to a business. The aim and purpose 
of all reports, including costs, is to present the salient 
points of the story of the operations of a business in a 
manner to conserve the time of the busy executive ; and 
charts provide the means of recording costs in a way 
which will show the importance of each 4 cent or 4 cent 


< 4 
when compared to the figures with which it is related. 
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In making a graphic chart each unit of variation in 
cost, up or down, is fixed at a distance which will give 
to the observer whatever impression of the charge is 
considered necessary to command attention in proportion 
to the importance of the fluctuation represented. For 
example, if a fluctuation of 4 cent is of just as vital 
importance in the cost or selling price of one article as 
1 cent is in the price of some other article, the chart 
may be so planned that the upward or downward trend 
represented by 4 cent will be 1 in., while in the case of 
the other fluctuation of equal importance, the measure 
of this 1-cent fluctuation may also be set at 1 in., thus 
bringing them on a parity and eliminating the necessity 
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Fig. 1. Comparison of expense analyzed by productive 
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Fig. 3. Comparison of units of output by classes 
of goods 
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I'ig. 4. Comparison of merchandise manufactured with 
total of plant output, with merchandise cost analyzed 
into raw material, productive labor, and overhead ex- 
pense. 
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Fig. 5. Asove, Comparison of day work and piece 
work with total productive wages. BELow, Com- 


parison of day-work and pieces-work employees with 
total productive employees. 
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Fig. 6. Comparison of total worth of merchandise 
produced with the product per employee. 
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for mental process of comparison. This illustrates the 
adaptability and elasticity of charts as compared with 
figures. 

Charts Command Attention 


Charts covering costs lead the observer out of the 
maze and fog of figures and show a line, or two lines, 
or three lines, leading up or down according to whether 
the trend of the costs is upward or downward. The 
terms “uphill” and “downhill” are in common usage in 
expressing the trend of a business. Charts are planned 
so that they show the hills and valleys of a business; 
they are comparable to standing out in the open and 
looking at the horizon. Perspective is there, and a broad, 
clear view with sharp lines of demarcation, showing the 
commanding “peaks.” This result is obtained merely by 
the position of the various points on the chart, making 
it unnecessary even to look at the figures to determine 
whether a specific figure is a “3” or a “4” or an “8” or 


a “9.” The points on the chart exhibit this by the angle 
of the line, without necessitating the mental process ‘of 
considering whether a figure is greater or less than 
“horizon,” 


another. These lines which form the so to 
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speak, run either up or down, 
smaller costs. 

Costs usually are made up of three major elements 
—material, labor, and overhead. It is of special interest 
to note how these elements combine into a total cost; 
and the lines of these three elements should be charted 
with the total costs, thus correlating each of them with 
the total cost and with one another. 

From the standpoint of manufacturing-expense 
analysis, probably the first of these charts should show 
a comparison of the payroll as segregated into productive 
and non-productive labor. Let us assume that the aver- 
age monthly payroll in one plant amounts to $30,000, 
divided into approximately $20,000 for productive labor 
and $10,000 for non-productive labor. Fig. 1 is a 
graphic chart showing the variations in labor costs. 

An examination of Fig. 1 will show that in the month 
of January, for example, with a productive labor pay- 
roll of $21,000, the non-productive labor for the same 
period was $10,000. In the month of March, with the 
productive labor having dropped to $17,000, or a loss 
of $4,000 as compared with the month of January, the 
non-productive labor has risen to $12,000, a gain of 
$2,000 over January. Again, we find that for the month 
of December the productive labor was $20,000, or $1,000 
less than in the month of January of the same year, while 
the non-productive labor has increased from $10,000 to 
$11,000 for the same period. This increase would tend 
to show carelessness in controlling non-productive labor, 
which is a part of the manufacturing expense. Assum- 
ing, therefore, that the chart showed that non-productive 
labor had increased, while the productive labor decreased, 
a further analysis of the non-productive labor would 
be in order, the object being to allocate this non- 
productive labor in order to find out just what part of 
it was responsible for the increase. 

At the top of Fig. 2 the total non-productive labor is 
shown on a somewhat larger scale than in Fig. 1. All 
non-productive labor can be divided into the purely non- 
productive expense labor and into what is called produc- 
tive expense labor as shown in Fig. 2. Then the chart 
further segregates this productive expense labor into 
departments. 


indicating greater or 


Segregation into Classes 

Fig. 3 shows the number of units turned out from 
month to month. The total is then further segregated 
into the different classes of goods as represented by 
classes A, B, C, D, and E on the chart. 

An examination of this chart will show, for example, 
that the greatest increase has been in Class B goods, 
which show a constant increase from month to month, 
while other classes of goods are fluctuating quite widely 
or maintaining practically a uniform output. The value 
of such a chart is that by its use executive control may 
be centered on those lines which are falling off in pro- 
duction, or on others that may show too much of an 
increase—an increase which might possibly have a dis- 
astrous effect on other remunerative classes of output. 

A comparison of goods manufactured with total output 
is given in Fig. 4. The cost of any article manufac- 
tured is made up of the raw material, productive labor, 
and manufacturing expense chargeable thereto. The sum 
of these three would be the cost of goods manufactured ; 
but if parts are purchased from outside sources and are 
assembled with the goods manufactured, it would not 
reflect the cost of the goods when completed, finished, 
and delivered to be sold. In this case it is necessary to 
show the amount of such piece parts during any month 
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in order to arrive at the total cost of the manufactured 
product. 

Fig. 5 shows in a comprehensive manner an analysis 
of the productive-labor payroll giving day-work and 
piece-work labor respectively, and also shows a com- 
parison of the equivalent number of productive em- 
ployees grouped as day-work and piece-work employees. 
The particular value of a chart like this lies in the fact 
that it will show at a glance the exact status of the labor 
situation, and is so arranged that abnormal conditions 
will be easily reflected. 

\n analysis of Fig. 5 reveals the fact that a much 
greater output has resulted because of the increase in 
piece-work labor; and hence a_ healthy condition is 
reflected the 
majority of the employees and also because of the benefit 
to the management through increased production. 


because of the increase in earnings of 


Indicates Progress Made 


A chart of this kind when used by the management 
will show clearly conditions just as they exist and also 
the progress that is being made either to improve or to 
remedy existing conditions. Fig. 5 indicates to the man- 
agement that in this instance it should encourage the 
further extension of piece-work labor instead of day- 
work labor. The chart tells that when emplovees were 
put on piece work, not only did they increase their earn- 
ing power, but also that they showed an increased efh- 
ciency with its corresponding saving to the plant as a 
whole. 

Comparison of the merchandise produced for different 
periods with the number of production employees re- 
quired is given in Fig. 6. The unit of measurement in 
this case is “productive value per employee.” This chart 
supplements the one shown in Fig. 5 and indicates the 
result of the extension of piece work during the latter 
part of the year in the mill under consideration. The 
“value of product per employee” shows a marked 
Kor example, in January the “product per 
employee” was less than $250; while at the end of the 
year, the output had increased to $425 per employee. 
It must be 


increase. 


noted, however, that a chart of this kind is 
of value only when an approximately standard line of 
manufacturing is being done. It would not give a good 
basis of comparison under conditions where the value of 
the material used in manufacturing advanced consider- 
ably in price, or where an entirely new line of work 
might be introduced. 

Hig, 
turing 


7 is a constructive graphic analysis of manufac- 
expense. This chart analyzes the manufacturing 
expense into its various constituents: that is, power, rent, 
tool administration, material, fixed charges, and idle 
labor. 

Chart Shows Fluctuation in Cost 


This chart indicates where an increase in expense or 
its equivalent occurs. Thus in the month of April, there 
is a slight increase in power expense and material 
expense over the month of January. Whatever the cause 
may be, it is a matter of simple analysis of the charges 
made to the one or more subdivisions of expense showing 
an increase; therefore the responsibilitiy for such an in- 
crease can be placed. Another advantage of this chart 
showing an analysis of expense is that of reflective in- 
crease in some one or more of these different classes of 
expense, even when the total manufacturing expense for 
that period is well within normal limits. For example 
the chart shows a decided increase in material expense 
during the month of July, which is perhaps due to a 
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Fig. 7. Constructive graphic analysis of manufactur- 
ing expense. 
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with productive labor in the same periods. 


Departmental comparison of overhead expense 
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lig. 9. Monthly comparison of actual effective square 
feet of floor Space, occupied and unoccupied, 





Unoccupied space 






large amount of defective work. With this indication of 
something wrong, the proper means can be applied to 
remedy the situation, and the expense may be reduced 
to its proper level. 

An analysis of the productive labor and manufactur- 
ing expense by departments of the mill is shown in Fig. 
8. Any abnormal variations in expense or productive 
labor will be apparent from an inspection of the graph. 
Under approximately normal working conditions, for in- 
stance, a decrease in the amount of productive labor 
should show a descending curve in the manufacturing 
expense for the period. If this expense should remain 
stationary, or show an increase, it would immediately 
be a signal for investigation. It is comparatively simple 
matter to inaugurate the necessary means for controlling 
abnormal conditions when they are once indicated. In 
order to do this, however, it is necessary to know when 
and where the causes of trouble have occurred; and, 
therefore, the greater the extent to which analysis of the 
kind here indicated can be carried, the greater will be 
the corresponding value resulting from the exercising 
of proper control over these leakages of profits. 

Fig. 9 is more or less self-explanatory. Its value is 
in bringing forcibly to the attention of the management 
the actual space used in production. Often a rearrange- 
ment of occupied areas will show that additional space 
may be made available for manufacturing purposes. 
Excess space is a burden on the factory; it increases the 
cost of the manufactured products and is rarely an 
asset of off-setting value. 











CONSERVATIVELY optimistic view of the 
future was taken by speakers at the annual meet- 

-™® ing of the Boston Wool Trade Association, held 
on Tuesday, Nov. 18, where both the old and the new 
presidents expressed their belief that the present unsat- 
isfactory conditions were due to change. 

President William J. Fal!on, in his farewell address, 
thanked the delegates of the association who had been 
instrumental in securing passage, by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, of a resolution opposing the 
use of government funds in commodity markets and, 
in particular, the activities of the Federal Farm Board. 
He stated that the Texas buying contract had been com- 
pleted and approved both by the trade and the Texas 
Warehousemen’s Association. There was some just 
criticism of the association, he said, but if the members 
were to voice their criticism to the executive board, rather 
than a few friends, constructive action could be taken. 
Despite the greater degree of cooperation existing, he 
stated that there should be further improvement. In 
closing Mr. Fallon stated that he believed a more opti- 
mistic attitude toward the future was justified and 
necessary, and thanked the officers and committees for 
their assistance. 

There were no contests for the official positions and 
the following were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, W. S. Febiger; vice-president, R. S. Turnbull; 
secretary-treasurer, F. Nathaniel Perkins. [Executive 


Optimism at Wool Trade Meeting 


Committee: S. G. Adams, S. A. Eisemann, W. E. Jones, 
O. W. Forte and Percy Sheldon. Arbitration Com- 
mittee, H. M. Cummings, C. C. Brown, A. W. Elliot, 
N. E. Dupee and H. B. Sawyer. 

The various committee reports were read and approved. 
The membership conimittee reported +59 active and asso- 
ciate members, representing a drop of 67 for the year. 

Upon taking the chair, President William S. Febiger 
stated that there were signs of improvement in the textile 
industry, particularly in cotton goods, and that it was his 
belief that the low price would spread the usage of wool. 
It was not beyond the realm of possibility, he stated, that 
wool would lead the come-back of prosperity as it had 
done in 1921. Mr. Febiger was particularly constructive 
in his remarks on the lessons which could be learned 
from depressions. In such periods, he said, courage lays 
the foundation for prosperity. He pointed out that this 
was a particularly opportune time to study costs and 
inventories and that there was need for greater study 
of costs, particularly in western buying. In closing Mr. 
Febiger expressed his regret that he had just heard that 
one of the old, reliable wool houses, Jeremiah Williams 
& Co., would retire from business and that the standing 
and integrity of this concern would be missed. 

Contrary to the meeting last year when there was 
animated discussion of the value of the wool trade 
inventory no controversial subjects came before the 
gathering. 


Wool Overseers Hold Annual Meeting 


ESPITE the fact that business conditions pre- 
vented many from attending, 168 members 
registered for the 47th annual meeting of the 
National Association of Woolen and Worsted Overseers, 
held at the American House, Boston, Saturday, Nov. 15. 
As usual, the “night before” was celebrated by greeting 
old friends, making new ones and a general good time. 

The first order of business at the meeting Saturday 
morning, with President A‘bert Gill presiding, was the 
reading of the minutes of the last meeting. Thomas M. 
Dorgan, secretary of the Beneficiary Department, fol- 
lowed with an appeal for greater support in this work, 
stating that only 253 of a total membership of over 1,600 
belonged to the beneficiary. He proposed that the 
beneficiary be looked upon as “monument’’ insurance. 

The secretary reported that the membership committee 
had passed upon all applications for membership which 
had been presented at the last meeting and the applicants 
were accordingly elected. New applications, totaling 12, 
were placed in the hands of the membership committee 
for the usual action. 

The next important order of business was the election 
of officers which passed off smoothly, the only contest 
being for the office of third vice-president, with Abraham 
L. Booth winning over Michael J. Bresette. The slate 
follows: President, James A. Ramsey, Waterford, Conn. ; 
first vice-president, Thomas Parkin, Methuen, Mass. ; 
second vice-president, John F. Campbell, Providence, 
R. I.; third vice-president, Abraham L. Booth, Woon- 
socket, R. I.; secretary, J. H. Pickford, Webster, Mass. ; 
treasurer, Thomas Buchan, Hough’s Neck, Mass. ; secre- 
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tary of beneficiary department, Thomas M.. Dorgan, 
Franklin, Mass.; treasurer of beneficiary department, 
Thomas Buchan, Hough’s Neck, Mass.; trustees, James 
Wilson, Providence, R. I.; R. J. Harrington, Dalton, 
Mass.; P. J. Harney, Quinnebaug, Conn. 

President Ramsey, upon assuming the chair, pleased 
by his forceful manner and sincerity. He limited his 
remarks to a brief statement that it was his intent to 
serve the association faithfully and energetically. 

Unfortunately, his Honor, Mayor Curley, of Boston, 
was unable to attend the meeting in person as hoped for, 
but he sent Mr. Connely as his representative. In 
addressing the meeting Mr. Connely spoke principally 
of the problems of unemployment which the country now 
faces, and stated his belief in the specific remedy pro- 
posed by Mayor Curley of appropriating a billion dollars 
for the Mississippi River project. 

In presenting the retiring president’s badge to Albert 
Gill, H. J. Harrington took occasion to call upon the 
members and officers to remember that they represent 
an organization and strive to carry it forward to new 
honors. The secretary was instructed to send letters of 
thanks to the following for their donations of cigars for 
the meeting: Johnson & Bassett, Inc.; James Hunter 
Machine Co.; Davis & Furber Machine Co. ; and Howard 
Bros. Mfg. Co. It was voted that details for the next 
meeting be left in the hands of the executive committee. 

Following the adjournment of the meeting the mem- 
bers attended a dinner in the hotel where the entertain- 
ment committee had arranged a suitable and pleasing 
program. 
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OVERSEERS’ 
ROUND- TABLE 


THIS department offers a new subject for 

discussion each week and gives readers’ 

comments on problems introduced during 

previous weeks. The subject which was 

opened four weeks ago is closed this week 

and a summary of contributed ideas is 
given on opposite page 


Paying Workers by Check 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table 

[ BELIEVE in payment by check rather than in cash, because 
we have used both methods in six mills, located in three 
states, with 3,000 workers involved, and we have found the 
check method preferable. 

Needless to say it is necessary to give the matter careful 
consideration before adopting the check system. We spent 
several months studying the matter and visited large indus- 
tries and public service corporations to learn their experience 
in paying their workers by check. We were thus enabled 
to adopt ideas that could be adapted to our conditions. 

The various objections raised when payment by check is 
suggested were analyzed and the objections met or removed. 
The six local banks heartily cooperated with us in the 
matter of providing facilities for the cashing of the checks, 
which incidentally resulted in many new accounts for them. 
The adoption of the check removed the ever- 
increasing danger from payro!l bandits where payment was 
formerly made in cash. 

In order t 


system 


make the identification of the payee easy, the 
check bears in the lower left-hand corner a line under which 
is printed: “Signature for Identification.” When the check 
is delivered to the worker by his foreman or paymaster, the 
worker signs on this line, just as is done on a Travelers’ 
Check. This makes it possible for the worker to have the 
check cashed anywhere upon endorsement, which endorse- 
ment must agree with the signature for identification. 
Paydays were changed so as to fall on alternate Saturdays. 
Since the mills are closed on Saturday afternoon this 
afforded the workers ample opportunity to have their checks 
cashed during regular banking hours. 

The above system has worked perfectly for the past three 
and one-half years, and has proved satisfactory in every way. 
Lead 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

Aout THE only advantage that I can see in paying by 
check is that it avoids the possibility of payroll hold-ups, and 
these can usually be prevented if the proper precautions are 
taken. As for doing the work quicker and with greater 
accuracy, this is a mistaken idea. The office staff can cer- 
tainly count out the money and place it in an envelope as 
quickly as they could make out a check and have it signed. 
It has been my experience that workers almost invariably 
prefer cash. 


Paying by check often works a hardship on the employees. 
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o NFORTUNATELY, there are times,” 

Superintendent Chase opened the overseers’ 
meeting, “when it is necessary to discharge an 
employee. 





The question arises whether such an 
employee should ever be hired again. 





Some say 
that you should never re-hire a worker who has 


been discharged, while others state that, under 
certain conditions it is permissible to do so. What 






















do you men think about it?” 

“T’m going to get in ahead of either Bill or Pete 
this time,” Hank spoke up, “because I want to tell 
a story of what happened in my department a little 
while ago. This fellow Henry I’m going to talk 
about was one fine worker, but he certainly caused 
me lots of grief. He seemed to be able to do 
more than the average amount of work and still 
have time to wander around and gossip and make 
trouble. He used to criticise most everything that 
either I or the company did and he kept the other 
workers on edge. For instance, when the company 
put in suggestion boxes he said they were just 
Well, to make 
a long story short, I didn’t like to fire him because 
he was certainly a good worker, intelligent, and I 
saw possibilities for development. I tried talking 
with him but it didn’t help because he knew he was 


good. 


another way of bunking the help. 


At any rate I got pretty sore one day at 
something he had done and that night I thought it 
all over. The next day I fired him. 

“T thought that was the end of it,” Hank con- 
tinued, “but about a week later Henry came around 
to the mill and asked to see me. I went out, 
expecting to be cussed from stem to stern, but 
Henry stuck out his mit and said that he guessed 
I had done him good. Said he’d been pretty fresh 
and needed a good sock to start him thinking. 


While we were talking I decided to hire him again, 


Most of them have no bank account and often the bank is 


closed at the time they want to get their check cashed. The 
average merchant does not care to cash checks for people 
who do not trade with him. Many dco not have the cash on 
hand to cash a great number of checks and if they do they 
want to discount the checks. 

When considered from every angle the advantages of pay- 
ing in cash greatly outweigh the disadvantages. MARVIN. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

I AGREE with Bill on the subject of payment by check. 
I am in favor of cash pay. One reason is the problem of 
getting your check cashed as Bill brought out. If you don’t 
trade with the merchants they don’t like to cash your checks 
and if you do they have the feeling that you ought to trade 
the whole check out with them. If you have the money it is 
accepted anywhere. 


A person gets more kick out of a cash payment than can 
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Hiring Back a Discharged } £: 





























and I did. Since that time Henry has worked 
with me instead of against me and everything’s 
fine. My idea is that some workers need a good 
jolt to bring them to, and firing is the only way 
to give a big jolt. But you wouldn’t get any bene- 
fit from the jolt unless you hired the worker back 
again.” 

“Sorry to disagree with you, Hank,” Bill replied, 
“but I just have to. Firing a worker is a serious 
thing, both for the worker and the company. Once 
you start re-hiring discharged employees you give 
the idea that firing doesn’t mean so much and 
everyone you kick out will expect to be hired again. 
Naturally most of them will be disappointed and I 
don’t think it is right to give false hopes. Let 
firing be used only as a last resort and have it a 
serious, permanent affair. I think it would hurt 
an overseer’s authority and discipline to give such 
a serious punishment and then turn around and call 
it off. You know the story of the boy who cried 


x 99 


‘wolf’. 
Do you believe in ever re-hiring a 
worker you have discharged? 

Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
and other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 


Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirabie. 





ever be secured from a check. There is an advantage to the 
company in paying by check, but I am for cash pay days. 
: L. E. MILLIKAN. 


Putting Over New Ideas 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

BILL AND Joe are both entirely wrong in their conception 
of the way to put over a new idea. There are many things 
besides the dollar sign to be taken into consideration and, as 
for its being easy, the good things in life never come easily. 

Regardless of how much it may be to their interest, 
employees are wary of any new scheme until it has been 
tested and proven to their advantage. In introducing the 
“labor extension” plan or any other new idea, the employees 
must be educated to the fact that it is to the interest of 
everyone concerned. 
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I am of the opinion that it would be hard to improve 
upon Pete’s plan of selecting several of the most intelligent 
and loyal employees and having them try out the new plan; 
thus conveying to the other workers that it was a sound idea. 

Bill suggests being tough and telling them that someone 
else can take their place. This might have worked in 1880 
but we are now living in 1930 and we have traveled quite 
a distance along the path of progress. The worker is now 
considered an intelligent human being and not a work animal. 

Fu Sn 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

To MY MIND the best method of putting over something 
new is to go to one or two of your most loyal and sound 
thinking hands and explain to them what you want to do, 
what it means to them, and also what it will mean to the 
company if it goes over. Then ask them to help you make 
it a success. Ninety-eight per cent of your help will gladly 
respond and whatever you are trying to do will go over with 
a bang. That will leave about 2% who are disloyal or 
inefficient. The disloyal ones can be discharged and the 
inefficient ones furnished something else that they can do. 

“A SOUTHERNER.” 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

PUTTING OVER a new idea to the operatives is, generally 
speaking, a thing that requires a great deal of tact. The 
best way, I think, is to begin “way back,” long before you 
know you are going to have a new idea to put over. As 
you well know, any number of people who are constantly 
together will have a few natural leaders. In the mill it is 
one of the overseer’s duties to know these leaders. It is 
entirely up to him as to what kind of leaders to allow to 
stay on the job. In other words, the overseer must be able 
to “lead the leaders.” 

With this kind of an organization, then, the new idea 
should be put like this: First go to your leaders and state 
frankly just what it is you are contemplating. Tell them 
the management wants to give it a try, but does not want 
to keep it in force if it is not of mutual benefit to both the 
company, and the operatives. Tell them if they see any 
obstacles in the way to tell you what it is and what their 
idea is about removing these obstacles. 

Gentlemen: If you have never tried it, you have ‘no idea 
how much more easily it is to get things done if you let the 
“Help” help you run the job than it is to run it all by 
yourself, GEORGE. 


@ 


Summary of Discussion on 


Payment by Check 


Opinion on the question of paying the work- 
ers by check, rather than in cash, was practi- 
cally evenly divided. Those favoring cash 
payments stressed the difficulties which arose 
when the worker tried to cash the check and 
claimed that it was much easier to get the 
actual cash from the company. Those voting 
in favor of chec’s payment stated that there 
were no difficulties in cashing checks where 
the proper arrangements had been made be- 
forehand with the merchants and banks. The 
importance of explaining thoroughly to the 
help and of having everything set before 
actually starting the system were stressed. 
Several of the contributions outlined the 
methods which their company used and 
claimed that practically everyone was enthusi- 
astic about payment by check where the sys- 
tem had been installed properly. 
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NEWS about MEN 


Bart Murray has been appointed direc- 
tor of the weaving division of the Wool 


Institute, New York, succeeding the late 
H. E. Peasopy. 


Rosert Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C., who 
is president of the Mooresville (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills and Victory Mfg. Co., Fay- 
etteville, N. C., was recently appointed by 
Gov. O. Max Gardner to membership on 
the North Carolina state tax commission. 


F. Osporne PFincst, president and 
treasurer of the Greensboro (N. C.) Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Mills, Inc., has been 
elected a director of the Bank of South 
Greensboro, unit of the North Carolina In- 
dustrial Bank. 


W. A. Watson, of Charlotte, has been 
elected to succeed R. L. Stowe, of Belmont, 
who recently resigned as president of the 
Jewell Cotton Mills, of Thomasville, N. C. 


_Dr. Homer Gace, president of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., has entered the talking 
movie field, having been filmed with 
Mayor M. J. O’Hara, of that city, at the 
Bristol Talking Picture Corp., Naugatuck, 
Conn., in a picture to be shown in Worces- 
ter in behalf of the -Golden Rule Fund 
Campaign, of which Dr. Gage is chairman. 


James G. MERRIMAN, president of the 
former Oswego (N. Y.) Yarns Mills, Inc., 
which was taken over in the formation 
of the Dyersburg (Tenn.) Cotton Products 
Corp., has removed to Dyersburg, where 
he will be located in his association with 
the southern firm of which he is an officer. 


CHARLES W. ENSIGN, vice-president of 
the Ensign Cotton Mills, Forsyth, Ga., was 
married on Nov. 7 to Mary LEILA Patrer- 
son, of New York .City, the ceremony 
taking place at the Church of the Trans- 
figuration. Mr. Ensign has been manager 
of the New York office of the company 
for two years. 


BeveRIDGE C. DUNLOP, JR., vice-president 
of American Bemberg Corp. announced 
this week that C. Chester Bassett, Jr., 
former president of the Rayon Institute, 
and for some years associated with Viscose 
Co. in charge of promotion and advertising, 
had joined the Bemberg organization in a 
sales capacity. Mr. Bassett is a graduate 
of Harvard, and entered the rayon indus- 
try shortly after the war. He has been 
a leading figure in rayon promotion in this 
country for some years. 


FrepERIcK A. WILLIAMS, vice-president 
and treasurer of Cannon Mills, was the 
guest of honor and principal speaker at the 
opening meeting of the fall session of the 
New York chapter of the National Insti- 
tute of Credit. Mr. Williams’ subject was 
“The Sales Executive’s Viewpoint of the 
Credit Department.” 


Joun Pavut Lucas, vice-president of 
the Duke Power Co., is a member of the 
publicity committee, and Norman A. 
CockE, vice-president of the Duke Power 
Co., is a member of the advisory com- 
mittee of North Carolina State Wide- 
Industrial Safety Conference, which met 


in High Point, N. C., Nov. 13 and 14. 
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Kemet 


Joun L. Burpertt, who is with Springs 
& Co., New York; J. Carson Moore, of 
New York, and RicHarp T. Harriss, Jr., 
who is connected with Harriss & Vose, 
New York, were last week elected to mem- 
bership in the New York Cotton Exchange. 


F. J. Haywoop, secretary of the Can- 
non Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C., was 
elected state senator from Cabarrus 
County, N. C.,; on democratic ticket. 


F. W. SMATHERS, secretary of the cham- 
ber of commerce, Wadesboro, N. C., has 
resigned to accept a position with the 
American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C. 


A. T. SpeENcER, of Woodland, Cal., wag 
elected president of the California Wool 
Growers’ Association on Nov. 13. He 
succeeds J. H. Perersen of Dixon. Douc- 
LAS H. Prior, Humboldt County, was 
chosen as vice-president, and W. P. WING, 
San Francisco, reelected secretary. 





j Blank & Stoller 


C. Chester Bassett, Jr. who has 


joined the American Bemberg 
Corporation in a sales capacity 


F. Downes, of the Bradford (England) 
firm of Downes Coulter Co., worsted man- 
ufacturers, has just sailed for England, 
after having made an extensive investiga- 
tion in Canada regarding a suitable loca- 
ton at which his firm contemplates the 
establishment of a Canadian plant. 


Joun T. Kirk, agent of the Nashawena 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass., has been 
nominated by Gov. FRANK G. ALLEN as 
trustee to the New Bedford Textile School. 
He succeeds Lours E. BENTLEY, who did 
not seek renomination when his term ex- 
pired this year. 


GARRETT MOoREHEAD, who is connected 
with the New York offices of Leaksville 
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(N. C.) Woolen Mills, and Mary Wat- 


POLE, of Spray, N. C., have announced 
their marriage. 


E. R. McKee, who is associated with 
the technical department of the Du Pont 
Rayon Co., with offices in Buffalo, N. Y., 
is visiting the plant at Old Hickory, Tenn. 


Oscar H. Counts has been appointed 
to the sales force of Russell Mfg. Co., 
in the Marietta, Ohio, district. 


Dr. Matcotm S. Hirp, of the Technical 
Sales Corp., New York, addressed the stu- 
dents of the Clemson College (S. C.) 
textile department demonstrating the 
Premier Colloid Mills products for dis- 
integrating dyestuffs, printing pastes, pre- 
paring oil-in-water emulsions, etc. 


R. J. Mespane, of Durham, N. C., has 
been made representative of American 
Enka Corp. in North Carolina, South 
Carolina and eastern Tennessee. He will 
begin his new duties immediately, resign- 
ing his position as manager of Hope Val- 
ley, Inc., a real estate and country club 
development. 


E. E. Forp, for many years associated 
with the firm of S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, 
on Oct. 1 was made general sales agent 
of Chautauqua Worsted Mills, Jamestown, 
N. Y., for both knitting and weaving yarns, 
having his office at 320 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Mr. Ford contemplates opening an 
office in Boston and Philadelphia. 


F. M. Bropre, general manager of the 
Shuttleworth branch of the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed a member of a state council created 
by the State Educational Department in 
order to promote industrial education. 


J. R. Git, plant manager of the Amer- 
ican Enka Corp., Enka, N. C., spoke on 
“Placing Responsibility for Accidents,” at 
the first North Carolina Safety Conference 
which met at High Point, N. C., Novem- 
ber 13 and 14. 


A. R. Hitrcucock, general manager of 
the Sterling Mills, Ilion, N. Y., was the 
principal speaker at the annual get-together 
meeting of the chamber of commerce in 
that city. 


R. M. Jones, general manager of the 
Utica (N. Y.) Knitting Co., has been 
chosen a member of an executive commit- 
tee by the Y.M.C.A. in that city for the 
purpose of carrying out an_ industrial 
program. 


A. STANLEY LLEWELLYN, manager of 
the Wateree Mills of the Kendall Co, 
Camden, S. C., was the chief speaker at 
the Armistice Day celebration held in 
Union, S. C. 


A. W. Parks, Seattle manager for the 
Oregon City Woolen Mills, Inc., has been 
made supervisor and sales promotion man- 
ager of the nine western retail stores of 
the company. 


Epwarp L. Toor has been appointed 
manager of the Cohankus Mfg. Co., Padu- 
cah, Ky. 
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C. M. Woo.roLtk, formerly with the 
Grasselli Chemical Co., has’ joined the 
southern sales force of A. Klipstein & Co., 
under the direction of PAuL Happock, 
southern manager, with headquarters at 
Charlotte, N. C. 


E. W. DuNMorg, superintendent of the 
Utica (N. Y.) Knitting Co., delivered an 
address last week before the Rotary Club 
in that city, dealing with the early days 
of the textile industry. 


Cart Epps recently resigned as superin- 
tendent, Champion Knitting Mills, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and has accepted a position 
in the technical department of Tubize 
Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga. 


C. H. LockMAN, who was superintend- 
ent of the Henrietta Mills, Caroleen, N. C., 
is now head of the weaving departments 
of the 11 mills of the Alabama Mills Co., 
of Alabama. 


J. B. Parker has assumed his new duties 
as superintendent of the Moultrie (Ga.} 
Cotton Mills. He was formerly with the 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 


Wituiam A. L. SIBLEy, superintendent 
of Whitney (S. C.) Mfg. Co., and Nancy 
CricLerR Witson, of Spartanburg, were 
married on Nov. 11. 


_ J. B. Wricut has resigned as_super- 
intendent of Irene Mills, Gaffney, S. C. 


STAFFORD GILL, assistant superintendent 
at plant of Alfred Wolstenholme & Son, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., has been made gen- 
eral superintendent in complete charge of 
the plant. 


STEVE K. Watts, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Pacific Mills for the last 
few years, is now with the Algonquin 
Printing Co., and will cover the Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore markets. 


Kurt E. Freuster has been transferred 
from West Sand Lake (N. Y.) plant of 
Thermo Mills to the plant at Hudson, N. Y. 


SOPHRONIE Lanter, for the last 57 years 
employed in the underwear department of 


Peter H. Corr 


Col. Peter H. Corr, president and treas- 
urer of the Greenwich Bleachery. East 
Greenwich, R. I., died at his home in Taun- 
ton, Mass., Nov. 14, after an illness of 
several months. He also headed the Hoff- 
man-Corr Co. of Philadelphia, the Peter 
H. Corr Waste Co., of Taunton, and the 
Corr Mfg. Co., also of Taunton, which dis- 
continued operations four years ago, the 
machinery later being taken over by the 
Taber Mills. He was also interested in 
many enterprises outside the textile field, 
including the New Process Twist Drill Co. 
He was one of the founders of East Taun- 
ton Street Railway Co., and was a director 
in the Massachusetts Bonding Co., Martin 
Mig. Co., and the Southern Mill Corp., 
Anniston, Ala. 

Colonel Corr received his title as a mem- 
ber of the staff of Governor F. B. Green- 
halge of Massachusetts and was active in 
politics, having been chairman of the 
Massachusetts delegation to the Panama 
Pacific Exposition, a water commissioner 
of Taunton for 37 years, a member of the 
board which revised the town charter and 
a commissioner of the publicly owned 
power company. Colonel Corr was born in 
Ireland and came to this country when a 
boy and was about 70 years old. 








Underwood & Underwood 
Charles L. Bernheimer, sponsor of 


the “Textile Integrity Guild,” 
which was launched this week in 
New York by the council of Tex- 
tile Association executives at a 
luncheon at Hotel Commodore. This 
body aims to improve trade ethics. 


the Otis Co., and the Ware Valley Mfg. 
Co., both of Ware, Mass., has given up 
her position and will go to Gardner, Mass., 
to live with relatives. She was with the 
Otis Co., 53 years of the 57, until its under- 
wear department was sold to the Ware 
Valley Mfg. Co. 


THEODORE M. Kern of the Du Pont 
Rayon Co., Old Hickory, Tenn., has re- 
ceived his 15-year pin for service with this 
company. He first joined the company at 
Carney’s Point, N. J., and five years ago 
he was transferred to Old Hickory. 


C. L. LeEoparp is now connected with the 
Hermitage Cotton Mills, Camden, S. C. 


He was formerly head of the weaving 
Obit 
Col. Corr was a member of Union 


League. Merchants Catholic Club of New 
York, Art Club in Philadelphia, Wamsutta 
Club in New Bedford, Quequechan Club 
in Fall River, Wild Goose Club, Harmony, 
Me.; he was a member of the Algonquin 
Club, Boston Athletic Association, Ex- 
change Club, Middlesex Club, Press and a 
number of other organizations in Boston. 
He was connected with the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, South- 
ern New England Textile Club of Provi- 
dence, Taunton Chamber of Commerce and 
the American Cotton Waste Exchange of 
Boston. He is survived by two sisters, 
Elizabeth A. Corr and Mrs. T. E. Hatch, 
and a brother, J. P. Corr. 


S. Harvey Day 


S. Harvey Day, chairman of the board, 
treasurer and general manager, Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., Inc., New York, died 
suddenly on Nov. 13. He was 43 years of 
age. Mr. Day became associated with 
the Blumenthal organization in 1926 when 
the concern had reached a critical point in 
its development, and he has been credited 
with a large part of the success of the 
concern since that time. 

He was well known in finishing circles, 
having been engaged in this field for 17 
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department of the Arkwright Mills, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 


Tuomas O’Her, dyer for the Assabet 
Mills of the American Woolen Co., May- 
nard, Mass., and HELEN Frances DOYLE 
of that town, were married in Maynard on 
ct.27. 


Jor. Pearson, formerly boss dyer at 
plant of A. V. Morris & Sons, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., has taken a similar position with 
the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. in that 
city. 


Emma Waicut has been promoted from 
a position in the spinning room to time- 
keeper at No. 1 plant of Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Macon, Ga. 


Homer Grey has been promoted to sec- 
ond hand of weaving at the Swift Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga. 


CuHarLes GAMLIN, a pensioner of the 
Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass., 
and Mrs. GAMLIN, will celebrate their 
65th wedding anniversary at their home in 
that city on Nov. 22. 

Joun J. Qurnn, for many years boss 
weaver for the Rhode Island Worsted Co., 
Stafford Springs, Conn., has been elected 
representative to the Connecticut General 
Assembly from that district. 


Ben MULLIGAN, who recently resigned 
as night overseer of carding at the Wood- 
side Cotton Mills Co., Greenville, S. C., 
to become overseer of carding at Mill No. 
2, of the Easley Cotton Mills, Liberty, 
S. C., has assumed his new duties. 


GEorGE TripBeEtts, former overseer of the 
cotton spinning department of the Thorn- 
dike Co., at Thorndike and West Warren, 
Mass., and Mrs. Trpsetts, have arrived 
in Deland, Fla., where they are to reside 
indefinitely. 


C. L. STEPHENS is now overseer of the 
cloth room at the Albertville, Ala., plant 
of the Saratoga-Victory Mills. 


W. E. WurveMan has taken the posi- 
tion as boss spinner with the Weeper Silk 
Mfg. Co., Fonda, N. Y. 


years previous to his connection with 
Blumenthal. He learned this part of the 
business under the Bancrofts and _ later 
under Henry B. Thompson. Soon after 
his graduation from the University of 
Pennsylvania he joined the Bancroft firm, 
entering the business at their Wilmington 
plant. In 1913 he left them to become an 
employee of the U. S. Finishing Co., being 
superintendent of the Pawtucket branch. 
Later he was identified with the selling 
offices of the firm. He resigned from this 
company to become vice-president of 
Clarke-Rice Corp., and for a short time 
was agent for the Mount Hope Finishing 
Co. 

In addition to his duties with the 
Blumenthal concern Mr. Day was presi- 
dent and director of Saltex Looms, Inc., 
and of the Rollman Mills. He was a 
member of the University of Pennsylvania 
Club, the Uptown Club and the Advertis- 
ing Club. 


Samuel G. Hall 


Samuel G. Hall, for several years agent 
for the Smith Village Woolen Mills, a part 
of Enfield, Mass., and formerly engaged in 
the woolen manufacturing business in vari- 
ous sections of Massachusetts, died sud- 
dently in Boston, recently, aged 70 years. 
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NEWS about MILLS 


Cotton 


Autauga Cotton Mills, Prattville, Ala., 
have resumed a five-and-one-half-days- 
per-week schedule, after operation over 
a long period of four days a week. This 
plant has a large production on export 
suiting. 


Merrimack Mfg. Co., owning and 
operating two large cotton mills at 
Huntsville, Ala., which for months has 


been operating on curtailed schedule, 
according to official announcement, has 
resumed full-time operation for both 
day and night shifts, each to work 55 
hours weekly. 


Lincoln Mills of Alabama, Huntsville, 
Ala., have resumed a full-time operating 
schedule. 


Federal 
which 
has 


Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga., 
operates a duck weaving plant, 
purchased approximately 15,000 
spindles and complementary preparatory 
machinery, one-third of which is to be 
delivered immediately and the balance 
within two Robert & Co., Inc., 
of Atlanta, engineers, designed and 
supervised the erection of the mill build- 
ing which was completed in the early 
summer. Contracts were placed for new 
machinery as follows: Opening and 
picking equipment, Whitin Machine 
Works and the Centrif-Air Machine 
Co.; cards and drawing, Saco-Lowell 
Shops; fly frames, Woonsocket Machine 
& Press Co.; spinning frames, H. & B. 
American Machine Co.; winders, Foster 
Machine Co.; card stripping and waste 
collection equipment, Abington Textile 
Machinery Works. Contracts for auxil- 
iary mill equipment will be placed 
through Robert & Co., Bona Allen 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


*Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., 
which was reported about two years ago 
to be comtemplating the erection of a 
new plant in the South, is now consid- 
ering possible plant sites with the idea 
of building a 40,000 spindle unit. John 
B. Clark, president, and W. H. Loftus, 


years. 


vice-president, accompanied by Major 
E. G. R. Lloyd, of J. & P. Coats 
Co., Lancashire, England, and J. E. 


Sirrine, textile engineer, Greenville, 
S. C., according to news dispatches from 
Atlanta, Ga., visited three proposed plant 
sites in the Austell-Powder Springs sec- 
tion near that city last week. It is 
understood that options on certain tracts 
of land there are now held by other 
interests for the Clark Thread Co. 


Mays Landing (N. J.) Water Power 
Co., cotton towelings and diaper cloths, 
is operating its local cotton mills with 
steam service, owing to the low water in 
Lake Lenape, which furnishes about 
1,000 hp. at normal head. It is expected 
to continue with steam power for sev- 
eral weeks to come. 


Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., re- 
ports an increase in orders with pros- 
pects of returning to full-time schedules 
soon. 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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Cramerton (N. C.) Mills, Inc., have 
recently installed four additional Sipp- 
‘astwood horizontal swiss warpers, pur- 
chased through the Carolina Specialty 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Carter Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., re- 
cently completed the remodeling of em- 
ployee houses at a cost of $12,000. Mill 


building also has been repaired and 
additional humidifying and winding 
equipment installed. 

Mansfield Mills, Inc., Lumberton, 


N. C., sateens and broadcloths, are op- 
erating on a 55-hour schedule. The 
warp department of the mill has for the 
last two or three weeks been on a 
44-hour schedule, which will be increased 
at an early date. 


Harrisburg (Pa.) Mfg. Co., recently 
organized and now making application 
for a state charter, has secured space in 
the Bowman Building at Cameron & 
State Sts., and will establish a new mill 
for the production of narrow fabrics, 
tapes, braids, etc. About 15 operatives 
will be employed for initial production, 
which will soon be. placed under way. 
Leonard W. Wood and Robert S. Wal- 


ton head the new company. 


Robert Cleeland’s Sons, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., cotton chenille rugs, are 
considering rebuilding of mill at New- 
field, N. J., destroyed by fire, Nov. 12, 
with loss including four two-story units, 
and several one-story mills, totaling over 
$100,000, with equipment. 


Anthony, R. I. The mills of the Berk- 
shire Fine Spinning Associates in this 
village have gone on a three-day week 
schedule after operating on full-time 
days and part-time nights for a period of 
several weeks. Operatives were advised 
of the schedule changes a few days ago. 


B. B. & R. Knight Corp., Warwick, 
R. IL, has filed plans for a one-story 


building on Pontiac St., to be used for 
office service. 


Anderson (S. C.) Cotton Mills re- 
cently inaugurated a 55-hour weekly op- 
erating schedule for day shift, while the 
spinning department is running part 
time at night in order to supply the 
yarn required for weaving. Gossett 
Mills, of Anderson, have increased their 
schedule from 20 to 55 hours per week. 


Santee Mills, Bamberg, S. C., are ar- 
ranging to receive central station service 
from the South Carolina Power Co., for 
mill operation, and will discontinue use 
of their steam-electric power plant. City 
Council has granted permission for the 
change. 


*Bowling Green (S. C.) Spinning 
Mills were sold Nov. 12 to M. L. Smith, 
agent, by Carl H. Hart, York, S. C., 
trustee in bankruptcy, for $50,000. The 
sale, however, is subject to confirmation 
by the court. 


*Blacksburg (S. C.) Spinning Mills. 
Receiver Carl H. Hart has sold the plant 
and property at public outcry to C. L. 
Chandler, of Gaffney, S. C., for $13,600, 
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subject to confirmation by the court. 
This mill went into the hands of re- 


ceivers in January last and into bank- 
ruptcy last May. 


Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Falls, S. C., 
according to official announcement, are 
now operating two full shifts of eight 
hours each. Half of the operatives work 
until 1 p.m. daily and the remaining half 
from 1 to 9 p.m. Heretofore the mill 
has been running on a 40-hour-a-week 
schedule. 


Gaffney, S. C. Harry E. DePass, 
referee in bankruptcy, has instructed 
Henry C. Moore, receiver for the bank- 
rupt Globe Mfg. Co.’s properties to re- 
ceive private bids for the plant and prop- 
erty, and report to him on Nov. 20. Re- 
ceiver Moore has already made two 
successful attempts to sell these prop- 
erties at public auction. The courts 
have fixed a minimum price of $40,000 
for the property. The appraised value 
of the plant and property is estimated to 
be a trifle more than $48,000. 


Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., have 
purchased and installed four additional 
double-deck Sipp-Eastwood winders 
with new oilless bearings. 


Tucapau (S. C.) Mills, narrow print 
cloths and crashes, are operating on a 


full-day-time schedule, six days each 
week, with no night work. 
Tellico Cotton Mills Co., Tellico 


Plains, Tenn. This plant, out of com- 
mission for the last two years, has been 
reconditioned and improved, and will 
operate on a full-time production sched- 


ule with regular working quota until 
further notice. 


Wool 


Saltex Looms, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., 
have awarded contract to T. J. Pardy 
Construction Co., Bridgeport, for altera- 
tions at their plant on Kossouth St. 


Leominster Worsted Co. and the 
Rockwell Woolen Mills, both located at 
Leominster, Mass., are running to ca- 
pacity. 


Holyoke (Mass.) Worsted Mills, Inc., 
have been organized to manufacture 
dress goods, and are being represented 
by Osterheld & Choquet, 225 West 34th 
St., New York, selling agents. 

International Worsted Mills, Methuen, 
Mass., have notified overseers that they 
are going to close down for an indef- 
inite period until new orders are re- 
ceived. 

Eyers Woolen Co., Gilsun, N. H., 6 


sets, 36 looms, has closed down for the 
present. 


Mascoma Mills of the American 
Woolen Co., Lebanon, N. H., are oper- 
ating 40 looms on tweeds and overcoat- 
ings at present. 


Homestead Woolen Mills, West Swan- 
zey, N. H., have for several weeks been 
operating day and night to catch up with 








important rush orders. The mill has 
been running every night except Sun- 
day, in order to get the orders out at 
the stipulated time. In addition to the 
regular staff, a number of extra hands 
have been taken on temporarily. 


Chautauqua Worsted Mills, James- 
town, N. Y., are increasing the capacity 
of their dye-house with the addition of 
four complete Franklin kettles, eight- 
spindle capacity. 


Marion, N. C. Plans for establish- 
ment of a new manufacturing plant here 
were announced Nov. 14 by J. G. 
Gilky, organizer of the new company. 
Homespun fabrics will be manufactured 
and between 50 and 60 persons em- 
ployed at the start. A name for the 
company has not as yet been selected 
and the amount of capital has not been 
disclosed. Blended weaves and Scotch 
fabrics will be made, furnishing mate- 
rials for men’s suits and top-coats and 
women’s sport wear. Machinery has al- 
ready been ordered and will be installed 
immediately upon arrival 


*Beaver Worsted Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa., are installing 20 looms for the man- 
ufacture of men’s wear piece goods, 
This is a new corporation headed by 
Samuel Manuel. F. Dittman, is vice- 
president; Irvin Bair, president of Kutz- 
town (Pa.) Foundry & Machine Co., 
treasurer, and F. Wesley Dittman, sec- 
retary. The plant is located in Frank- 
ford, corner of Leiper St. and Adams 
Ave. It is officially stated that the 
looms will be in operation next month. 


Rock River Woolen Mills, Janesville, 
Wis., 8 sets and 75 broad looms on over- 
coatings and suitings, are closing down 
for an indefinite period until business 
improves. 


Horn Bros. Woolen Co., Ltd., Lind- 
say (Ont.) Can., have purchased ma- 
chinery and equipment of the old Aber- 
deen Woolen Mills, at Lanark, Ont. 
When the addition to the carding and 
spinning .departments of Horn Bros., 
plant is completed the firm’s production 
will be increased by one-third. 


Knit 


Cadet Hosiery Co., of Cooper, Wells 
& Co., Decatur, Ala., is operating at 
highest capacity. The plant of the same 
company at Columbia, Tenn., is also 
operating on the same schedule and new 
machines are being put into operation. 
Mark M. Henderson recently assumed 
his new duties as head of the company, 
succeeding William Pepper. 


Universal Full-Fashioned Hosiery Co., 
Paterson, N. J., has placed additional 
orders with Robert Reiner, Inc., Wee- 
hawken, N. J., for the newest Seyfert & 
Donner machines with special lace clock 
attachments. 


Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co., Cohoes, 
N. Y., has been extending operations 
during the last few weeks. Night work 
is at present being conducted and new 
workers are being recruited from time 
to time as business warrants. 


Bailey Knitting Mills, Fort Plain, 
N. Y., have acquired property from 
E. M. Ehele, according to a deed filed 
with the county clerk. 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 


Ford Mfg. Co., Waterford, N. Y., 
men’s worsted underwear and union 
suits, is now operating near capacity with 
a normal force. 


Allied Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burlington, 
N. C., have been chartered to manufac- 
ture hosiery and cloth. Authorized cap- 
ital stock is 1,000 shares of no par value, 
subscribed three shares by Thomas D. 
Cooper, Elizabeth Lowe Ellis and Val- 
lie Griffith Cox, all of Burlington. 


Hollar Hosiery Mills, Hickory, N. C., 
have moved into their new building, 
which will enable production to expand 
50%. The plant is 63x166 ft., and was 
erected at a cost of $35,000. With the 
additional space and some new equip- 
ment the company will be able to pro- 
duce 20,000 dozen pairs of hose daily. 


Martinat Hosiery Mills, Valdese, N. C., 
have started operating their plant at 
night. 


R. T. Betoff Knitting Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. L. Leroy Deininger has been 
appointed referee in bankruptcy for this 
company, following recent involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy against the com- 
pany and appointment of L. L. Vennell 
as temporary receiver. 


Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, 
Pa., are now operating ten hours per 
day on_ five-and-one-half-days-a-week 
schedule. 


Infants’ Socks, Inc., Reading, Pa., are 
working double shifts owing to increased 
number of orders. 


Cramwell-Lee Hosiery Mill, Pikeville, 
Tenn., is operating on a full-time sched- 
ule and producing approximately 8,000 
dozen pairs of hose monthly, as an- 
nounced by F. E. Royal, treasurer and 
general manager. The plant will soon 
install additional machinery to double 
present production and add a dyeing 
and finishing plant, which will enable 
the company to ship finished products. 


Baker-Moise Hosiery Mills, Dallas, 
Tex., formerly Morten-Davis Hosiery 
Mills, have been incorporated with a cap- 


italization of $325,000. Officers and 
directors are as follows: R. L. Thorn- 
ton, O. W. Burkett, H. P. Willard, 


J. ©:. Davis, T. M.. Little; Col. W.. E. 
Easterwood and F. E. Kramer. The 
new mill is equipped exclusively with 
45-gauge machines and latest attach- 
ments necessary to manufacture dull 
grenadines, meshes, sheer chiffons, etc. 


Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Pulaski, 
Va., are installing a filtration plant for 
the preparation of water to be used in 
the dyeing department. The process 
will also take out of the water the iron 
and the residue from the chlorine used 
in purifying the water as a result of 
resorting to other streams to maintain 
the town’s water supply. Engineers in- 
stalling the system are Hungerford & 
Terry, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Silk 


Duffy Silk Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
filed plans for an addition to mill to cost 
about $8,000, exclusive of equipment. 


Onondaga Silk Co., Inc., Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., is installing 30 additional looms. 
Officials of the company report improved 
i the 


business conditions and 


working 
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force will be 
chines are ready for operation. 


increased when the ma- 


Utica (N. Y.) Silk Co., Inc., crepe de 
chines and crepe satins, has increased 
operations and is now running on full- 
time schedules. 


Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, 
N. Y., are advancing production to max- 
imum in all departments, and have added 
over 125 persons to the working force 
at the mill. It is expected to hold to 
the increased schedule for some months 
to come. 


Penn State Silk Mills, Allentown, Pa., 
for which John G. Diefenderfer was re- 
cently appointed referee in bankruptcy, 
have filed schedules showing liabilities of 
$714,408, and assets of $178,409. 


Fayetteville (Tenn.) Silk Mills, Inc., 
have received several carloads of mod- 
ern machinery and have work under 
way on installation. It is proposed to 
have the equipment ready for service in 
December. 


Schwarzenbach Huber Co., Covington, 
Va., is operating 330 looms on a full-time 
schedule with day and night shifts, it is 
said. It is thought that this full-time 
schedule will be maintained throughout 
the rest of 1930, and possibly longer. 


Rayon 


*Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Drummona- 
ville, (Que.) Can., expects to have the 
$2,000,000 extension to its local plant 
completed by Dec. 6. The new addition 
will be used as a dye-house, while the 
present dye-house space will be utilized 
for additional looms. 


« * = ‘ 
Finishing 
Oneida Bleachery, Inc., New York 


Mills, N. Y., has completed extensive 
improvements to the exterior of its plant. 


Valkone Dye & Finishing Works, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. On Nov. 28 applica- 
tion will be made for leave to sell to 
Chester Rabinowitz, the assets of this 
company, including the building now oc- 
cupied by the plant at the corner of 
Howard & Oxford Sts., subject to a first 
mortgage of $70,000, and all machinery 
and equipment now used by the plant 
and not under lease, for the sum of 


$18,000. 


Renfrew Plant, Travellers Rest, S. C. 
Aug. W. Smith, head of the Brandon 
Corp., of which Renfrew Plant is one of 
four units, announces that the mill, which 
was recently converted into a finishing 
plant, is turning out approximately 400,- 
000 yd. of finished cloth weekly. 


Miscellaneous 


Caldwell Linen Mills, Ltd., Iroquois 
(Ont.) Can., recently commenced the 
erection of an addition to their plant 
which will nearly double the present 
floor space. The company will install 
additional looms and equipment for the 
manufacture of linen towellings, table 
cloths, etc. 
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We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. We do not undertake, how- 
ever, routine analysis of yarn or fabric, or investigation involving 
unusual expense. 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquir- 
ing, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism are cordially 
invited. These will be signed by the correspondent’s name unless 
the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 

—EDIToR. 


Resoaking China Silk 


Technical Editor: 

The enclosed skein of 13/15 China silk ts representa- 
tive of about 50 lb. from a 100-lb. lot which was soaked 
for crepe throwing with 2% trisodium phosphate, 8% 
olive oil, and 5% olive-oil soap. The silk was soaked 
overnight, volume of bath being 60 gal. and temperature 
85° F. The trisodium phosphate was used on account 
of hard water. 

A couple of the winder operators remained out of 
work, thus permitting the skeins to become bone dry, as 
illustrated by this skein. The skeins which were put on 
the winding-swifts as they came from the hydro-extractor 
were windable, although somewhat sticky. Upon ques- 
tioning the soaking-room man, it developed that for some 
time past, when he came to hydro-extract in the morn- 
ing, the baths had broken badly. 

The plant involved called upon me for advice; and 
when I made up a bath with the olive oil it has been 
using, it immediately broke. Next I secured some oil of 
a different brand, which made a splendid emulsion and 
did not break. The skeins did not harden upon drying. 

My thoughts in the matter are as follows: The olive- 
oil used might not have been a straight pure-pressed prod- 
uct, and the temperature of the bath was probably about 
10° F. too high for a China silk. In your opinion, is 
there anything which can be done with the 50 Ib. from 
which enclosed skein was taken, in order to make it wind- 
able? If so, what procedure do you advise? (7336) 


We have examined the skein representing a 50-Ib. lot 
of China silk, which you state was soaked with 2% 
trisodium phosphate, 8% olive oil, and 5% olive-oil soap. 

You state that the skeins appear to be in the condition 
they are because a couple of the winder operators 
remained out of work, thus permitting the skeins to 
become bone dry. If this is the case, there is something 
radically wrong with the method of soaking or the mate- 
rials used to cause the skeins to become as hard as this 
when dried after soaking. 

Silk of this type should always be wound dry, espe- 
cially if it is going to be used in making crepe yarn. 
The silk, when soaked and wound damp, will stretch to 
a considerable degree. As the skeins revolve about on 
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the swift of the winder, they will become dry and will 
not stretch as much as they do when wet. This means 
that the silk on the inside of the winder bobbin will be 
wound tighter and with more stretch than that on the: 
outside. When the shafts are doubled and placed on 
the first-time spinners, the tension of the inside of the 
shaft and the outside will be different. This will cause 
an uneven yarn to be produced. 

We almost think that it is a good thing that the oper- 
ators stayed out when this lot came through, as we feel 
certain that the gum has become so loosened that if this 
silk were wound damp, hard bobbins would be produced 
and these could not be unwound. 

Even if the water is hard, the use of trisodium phos- 
phate is seldom recommended. This chemical seems to 
be mild in its action, yet, when goods are allowed to 
remain in a trisodium phosphate solution for any length 
of time, they may be injured or their value diminished in 
some way. This is due to the fact that trisodium phos- 
phate hydrolyzes in water solutions and liberates free 
alkali. This liberated alkali is strong enough to strip 
part of the gum or sericin from the silk and convert 
it, or at least a part of it into a secondary form of 
albuminous material, which is very plastic when wet and 
very hard when dry. 

Borax may be used to correct any hardness in the 
water. Borax does not hydrolyze to the extent of the 
other material. An ample amount of borax would be 
12 oz., to take care of 60 gal. of any water fit to soak silk. 

The tint on this skein is too even to be a good sample 
of soaking. You state the temperature of the bath was 
85° F. With such an even tint and so much loosened 
gum, we suggest that a check should be made on the 
thermometer used to test its correctness. We feel that 
this thermometer is not accurate, and that the bath was 
really hotter than 85° F. 

How is the soap? Are you sure that the soap was not 
too alkaline? This might be responsible for part of 
the stripped gum. 

The fact that the emulsion did not hold would mean 
that all the alkali in the trisodium phosphate and any 
free alkali in the soap would attack the sericin of the silk. 

You state that one lot of oil did not mix and stay in 
an emulsion and you suggest that it might not be a 
straight pure-pressed product. Our experience in the use 





Fig. 1. China silk as re- 
ceived. Note how fibers 
are stuck together. 


Fig. 2. Same skein after 

soaking in rayon winding 

oil and having hard spots 
rubbed out by hand. 
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of oils is that inferior grades of olive-oil make a more 
staple emulsion than the purer or higher grades of oil. 
This is due to the fact that the lower grades of olive 
oil are higher in free-fatty acids than the very best oils. 
The higher the free-fatty-acid content of the oil, the 
better emulsion can be made. However, we do not main- 
tain that the high-fatty-acid oils make the best silk- 
soaking oils; we are speaking of the stability of the 
emulsion. 

Our thought as to the reason why one brand of oil 
you used did not emulsify readily, is that it is a mixture 
of some other oils. Rapeseed oil is sometimes used to 
blend with olive oil; and rapeseed oil is notorious for 
being hard to emulsify and hold in a state of suspension. 

We prefer to use a self-emulsifying soaking oil as 
a general rule and particularly where the water is hard, 
because most of the self-emulsifying oils are composed 
of a sulfonated oil, plus a raw oil, such as olive oil or 
neatsfoot oil. The sulfonated oil replaces soap. Sul- 
fonated oils do not react with hard water and precipitate 
lime soaps or curds as readily as soaps. 

In order to salvage this lot of silk, we have resoaked 
it with a soaking solution we once used on a lot of silk 
that had been soaked in water so long that the gum had 
hecome loosened and partially stripped. This silk felt 
as hard and sticky as your sample. The soaking oil con- 
tained mineral oil. As a rule, we do not like to use a 
soaking oil that contains mineral oil, because of the 
difficulty which some dyers assert that they have in dye- 
ing the silk. Mineral oil makes one of the finest gum 
softeners there is, so we considered that we were justified 
in its use. After a three-hour soak, using 10% oil, we 
extracted the silk and dried it. This had done some good. 
but there were still many lesions not sufficiently softened 
to make the silk easy to wind. 

We were not satisfied with the results obtained so we 
next soaked the silk in a rayon winding oil. The oil 
was used in its straight or neat form. It was heated to 
90°F. The silk was worked in the oil by hand where 
the gum spots were the hardest and then allowed to 
soak for one hour. It was then hydro-extracted for 
15 min. and shaken out by hand. The hard spots remain- 
ing were worked up by hand. This has improved the 
silk to some extent, and it is possible that the lot can be 
wound. It will be quite expensive, however, as compared 
with a lot that has been soaked correctly the first time. 


* 
Bedspread Is Defective 


Technical Editor: 

Under separate cover we are forwarding you a piece 
of bedspread which is defective. We should appre- 
ciate your opinion as to what causes this defect. 


(7370) 


It is our opinion that these defects are caused by the 
looping or kinking of the filling. The looping and kink- 
ing can be attributed to: (1) lack of proper control of 
filling in shuttle; (2) improper shedding; and (3) poor 
designing—that is, the filling floats have heen very poorly 
tied in and little thought has been given to the texture of 
the cloth. 

From the nature of the defect, which is caused by 
the rayon filling looping or kinking, it is evident that the 
filling is not controlled properly in the shuttle. This 
in itself would not permit the very pronounced loops or 
kinks in the filling, providing the shed were timed to 
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close as early as possible and the floats were properly 
stitched in the cloth. 

We can readily see the purpose of these long floats 
of rayon. They are to show as much rayon as possible 
in the pattern on the face of the cloth, but where the 
long floats follow each other in the cloth, the intersecting 
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of the warp with the filling should be 
1 1 
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More plain intersecting between the twill floats would 
hold the filling and warp more securely. We advise 
filling floats of seven ends only, in order to make the 
texture of the cloth firmer. Proper control of filling 
in shuttle, proper timing of jacquard shed and correction 
of floats in design will eliminate the trouble. 


a 
Resisting Silk for Picot Tops 


Technical Editor: 


In the Nov. 1 issue of TExTILE Wortp I noted 
inquiry 7352 on the subject of dyeing fast colors on silk 
to be used for picot edges in full-fashioned hosiery. 
Since I have had considerable experience in that line of 
work, I wish to offer, for the benefit of your inquirer and 
for others that may wish to learn how that line of work 
is carried out, a slightly modified process with which I 
have had good results. 

Silk in skein form is first boiled off and washed, and 
then may be dyed with Indranthrene or other vat colors, 
with some suitable Naphtol dyes, and—in some cases— 
with direct colors dyed and developed on the fiber. When 
the desired shade is obtained, the colored yarn is resisted, 
or double-resisted, according to the use for which it is 
intended for. 

Yarn which is double-resisted may be used in cross- 
dyeing with silk or any other fibers, provided no basic 
dyes are used in the cross-dyeing. For silk which is 
used in decorating woolen goods or other fabrics that 
do not require boiling off with soap or alkali, a single 
resist is usually sufficient. 

For picot edge, however, the safest way is to double- 
resist; and the following method may be used: The 
dyed and washed yarn is worked for two hours in a bath 
with 20 to 25% of tannic acid and 1% of acetic acid. 
The goods are entered at the boil and worked the allotted 
time in the cooling bath; next they are lifted and rinsed 
once in cold water, keeping the bath for further use. 
After rinsing, the silk is entered in a bath containing 
5% of tartar emetic, or antimony salt, at 150° F., and 
worked for 30 min. The yarn is next treated for 30 
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° 
minutes at 140° F. in 5% solution of tin crystals. 
(The tin crystals are dissolved in boiling water, and the 
milky solution obtained is clarified in the kettle by adding 
slowly a small amount of hydrochloric acid.) After this 
bath, the goods are washed, and if double-resist is 
wanted, they are transferred to the old bath of tannic 
acid, to which an addition of 10% of tannic acid has 
been made, and the temperature raised to 180° F. 
When the goods have been worked in this bath a 
second time for at least one hour, they are rinsed and 
treated for 30 min. in a fresh bath of tartar emetic 
prepared like the first, and again rinsed. In some cases, 
these last two operations are again repeated to further 
increase the resistance against boiling off and cross- 
dyeing. If the yarn is handled carefully to avoid undue 
tangling of the skeins, no damage is done to the fiber 
by the process; and the silk will be found at the end to 
have increased in weight from 15 to 20%. When the 
resisting is complete, the silk is washed and soaped with 
4% olive-oil soap at about 140° F., rinsed, and dried. 


Noet D. WHuirte. 
¢ 


Distorted Stitches in 
Grenadine Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing samples of knitted fabric with areas 
of distorted loops which spoil the even appearance of the 
fabric. Can you please tell us what causes this loop dis- 
tortion and how it can be eliminated? 

The fabric was made on a 45-gauge machine at 42 
courses per inch. The silk is five-thread grenadine 
conditioned by immersing in an emulsion and keeping in 
a damp room 24 hours. It runs over an emulsion roller 
before going to the needles. 

To correct this distortion we have tried various ad just- 
ments of needle and knocking-over-bit heights, different 
take-up roller tensions, and different silk conditionings, 
but none of these were successful. 

Will you please advise us what else might cause this 
“diamond stitch” and what steps should be taken to 
eliminate it? (7353) 

Distorted stitches, as shown by the sample, may be 
caused by several things, but we believe the trouble in 
this instance to be caused by improper adjustment of 
needles and machine parts having to do with the stitch 
construction. 

We first advise that the sinker-head be carefully gaged 
with the top rail of the machine to make certain that 
the head is in line. If the sinker-head is in line, it will 
probably be found that the needles are out of line with 
the bed plate of the sinker-head or presser-bar, and it 
will be necessary to re-align the needles. We should also 
advise gaging and carefully adjusting the verge-plate or 
folding bar, seeing to it that this part is in perfect align- 
ment and that only the clearance of a thin sinker is 
allowed between the butt of the sinker and the edge of 
the folding bar after the sinkers have been driven for- 
ward to their full limit. After all of these adjustments 
have been made, if the trouble does not disappear, we 
should make a little more liberal stitch allowance by 
either lowering the needle bar or raising the knocking- 
over bits. With all of these suggestions carefully car- 
ried out, we believe the trouble will disappear if correctly 
conditioned silk is used. 

We note that you are conditioning by immersing the 
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cones in an emulsion and keeping them in a damp room 
for 24 hours. It may be possible to condition grenadine 
satisfactorily by such operation, but in the main we 
seriously doubt if satisfactorily uniform results can be 
obtained. Knitters have met with more success in back- 
winding the silk over an emulsion roll and then condi- 
tioning it in a conditioning room equipped with both 
moisture and heat control, with an average humidity of 
around 85% and a temperature of 85 to 90° F., for a 
period of six to ten hours before knitting. Our judg- 
ment is that much of your trouble lies in improperly 
conditioned yarn. 
* 


Dyed Stock Not Fast to Fulling 


Technical Editor: 


I happened to notice the article on “Dyed Stock Not 
Fast to Fulling” (Inquiry 7323) in the Nov. 8 issue of 
TEXTILE Wortp. As I have had considerable experience 
in dyeing wool stock with hematine, I venture to add a 
line to what has already been said: 

In the case in question, I know of only two reasons 
for the dyed stock not standing the fulling test. The 
first is due to an unusual amount of oil or grease in the 
raw stock, and the other is the use of logwood in place of 
hematine on a chrome-tartar mordant. Use of the after- 
chrome bath will increase the fastness to fulling, but 
the after-chrome treatment tends to make the wool harsh. 
If the wool stock is greasy, it first should be well wet 


out with warm water; treated with 2% of soda ash and 
2% of ammonia at 150° F. for 15 min.; and then well 


washed again. If the raw stock wool is white and not 
greasy, it does not need the scouring treatment. The 
question does not state the kind of mordant used, but if 
it is a reduced mordant, similar to chrome tartar, the 
subsequent dyeing should be made with a highly oxidized 
hematine. Dyeings made on similar mordants with an 
incompletely oxidized logwood are liable to bleed in the 
soap. In fact, at times I have encountered just this con- 
dition. The wool was mordanted with a reduced chrome 
and then dyed with logwood. The resulting dyeing 
soaped up badly with gray to black suds. When the 
same wool, treated the same, was dyed with a highly 
oxidized hematine, the resultant dyeing soaped up with 
a white clean suds. The only case that I know of where 
a logwood product should be used is when the mordant 
consists of chrome and sulfuric acid. 


H. R. Tispace. 
€ 


Stocking Is Shaded 
Technical Editor: 

We enclose herewith a stocking which appears shaded 
in parts. It is made of five-strand special crack 13/15 


Japan on 320 needles. Will you kindly let us know 
what has caused the shading? (7374) 


The two shades in the five-thread, 320-needle stock- 
ing is an imperfection caused by joining two silks, one 
of heavy, and the other of light denierage. The silk in 
the top or light portion of the stocking is of about 20% 
lighter denierage than that in the heavy portion of the 
stocking. This is indicated also by the sleazy or crepey 
knitting in the light portion. 

We have here two distinct lots of silk, knitting two dis- 
tinct fabrics, and dyeing two distinct shades. This is 
another example of the need of processing each individual 
lot of silk separately and apart from every other lot. 
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& Processes 


Roller-Bearing Spindles for 
Silk-Throwing Machinery 


OLLER-BEARING spindles designed to run with 

a minimum of friction on silk-throwing machinery 

ive been placed on the market recently by Fletcher 

\\Vorks, Inc., Glenwood Ave. and Second St., Philadelphia. 
hese spindles, which were developed by Fletcher engi- 
ueers in conjunction with SKF roller-bearing experts, 
are said to permit a higher economical spindle speed than 
has heretofore been possible; and thereby they provide 
vreatly increased production, with the same power, oper- 
tive, and overhead costs. It is also stated that the maxi- 

inum speed is quickly reached and even'y maintained, 
and that the number of ends down is reduced. 

Since roller-bearing spindles reduce friction, 
they operate at higher speeds than plain-bearing 
spindles, without increased power; or they will 
run at the same speed, with appreciably less 
power. Again, the peak load is considerably re- 
duced, as the starting load is practically the same 
is the-running load; and the spindle attains full 
speed quickly and is kept constantly at that speed 
luring the run, thus insuring a uniform twist in 
the yarn, 

[In important dimensions and outer appearance, 
the Fletcher-SKF roller-bearing spindle is practically the 
same as the plain-bearing type. The design and con- 
struction, however, are quite different. Instead of the 
‘amiliar cast-iron step, this new spindle has a steel sleeve 

4 which supports a cast-iton bolster, in which the neck and 
‘hrust bearings are rigidly mounted. 

An SKF roller bearing takes the load at the neck. 
‘he spindle blade itself, which is properly hardened and 
round, serves as the inner race. The step bearing con- 
ists of a phosphor-bronze step, in which the hardened 
all point of the spindle blade is supported. The bolster 
> especially designed to prevent oil pumping, thus pre- 
enting loss of oil and spotted yarn. Since the outer 
leeve is made of steel, there is no possibilitiy of oil 
cepage. The roller-bearing spindle is said to be inter- 
hangeable with practically every type and make of old- 
tyle, plain-bearing spindle. It is furnished complete 
vith blade, whorl, bolster, and sleeve, and will fit into 
existing swings. 


Reed Holder for Silk Looms 


EVELOPMENT of a new reed holder for silk 
looms is announced by the Stafford Co., Readville, 
Mass. The unique feature of this holder lies in the 
fact that it is pivoted at the normal center of balance. 
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Reed holder for silk looms is pivoted at 
normal center of balance 


Roller-bearing spindle 


Thus pivoted, the holder does not need a heavy spring 
resistance to hold it in place. It compensates through a 
cam against a minimum of spring resistance to obtain 
an even beat at the fell with a minimum of wear. By 
eliminating the need for a counterbalance, the total weight 
of the unit is reduced, so that the action of the reed 
holder is easy to control. The new reed holder is 
adjustable for either a fixed or loose reed by tightening 
or loosening the setscrew at the bottom of the spring 
arm. It is designed to weave crepes without the use 
of automatic let-off motions and, at the same time, to 
produce even goods. 


Automatic Let-Off 


N AUTOMATIC let-off embodying a number of 
unique features has been announced recently by 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
In this new let-off, friction has been eliminated as a 
tension means, the beam being mounted on self-aligning 
ball bearings which reduce inherent friction to a mini- 
mum. This construction is designed to give a free, float- 
ing beam, thus allowing a natural oscillation which eases 
the warp as the loom weaves. 
Operation of the mechanism of this let-off has nothing 
to do with the tension of the warp. The only function 
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Improved type of automatic Iet-off 


of the movable parts is to keep the tension weights at 
a predetermined level, or in other words, from crawling 
up on the beam as the warp is consumed in weaving. 
It is stated that in a let-off of this construction, anything 
which might happen to the mechanics of the let-off, due 
to the personal element, such as lack of oil, too tight 
bearings, etc., 


the warp. 


will not influence the tension placed upon 


The let-off is mounted on the beam stands in place of 
the usual beam poppets. The beam is quickly inserted in 
the let-off without attaching parts, and a plain head is 
supplied having driving lugs, which replaces the usual 
friction head on the beam. 
all operating parts have been confined to a small com- 

Only five moving parts are employed in the let-off ; and 
pass, enclosed and protected. 

The let-off proper consists of a heat-treated high- 
carbon-steel spindle, into which the gudgeon of the beam 
is placed and held fast by a ring clamp. Mounted on 
the spindle is a generated cut worm gear which meshes 
with a hardened and ground worm, the shaft of which 
runs in bronze bearings, the end thrust being taken care 
of by a ball thrust bearing. The ratchet used is of the 
crown type made of alloy steel and hardened, the whole 
assembly running in packed grease in the casing. All 
dimensions are held to a close tolerance, thus making all 
parts in the unit interchangeable. 

The let-off is operated from the lay at back center 
through a rod and lever which applies a light pressure 
to the ratchet in the direction of the axis of the beam. 
By applying pressure parallel to the axis, no change is 
made in the warp tension, either by adding or taking 
away. This is an important feature; for, when weaving 
with a light tension of about 30 Ib., a slight force applied 
to a beam or any let-off parts will interfere with the 
true tension desired, unless the force is applied in the 
direction of the axis of the beam. 

Suspended weights are used for tension, since they 
give constant characteristics. The weight chain is sus- 
pended from a sector which keeps the tension the same, 
irrespective ot the position of the beam, even after a 
3-in. pickout 
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Tension is regulated by the number of weights applied. 
The lever which operates the let-off is so positioned that 
it automatically takes care of any pick count; that is to 
say, no adjustment is necessary when the pick count is 
changed from twenty to any higher count. 

The let-off is controlled from the front of the loom 
by means of a wire extending from a point near the 
take-up gear to the let-off, which when brought into use 
holds the beam stationary during a pickout. When it 
is desired to reset the fell of the cloth, only the pickwheel 
is manipulated, the rest of the apparatus being auto- 
matically restored. 

On some qualities where there is a tendency toward 
excessive oscillation, due to a very heavy tension, it has 
been found desirable to limit the oscillation of the beam. 





Loom equipped with new automatic let-off 


This is accomplished by means of an oscillation damper 
comprising a cylinder stationary with the loom in which 
a piston submerged in oil acts as a dash pot. The piston 
is connected to the weight sector by means of a link, 
thereby assuring a given oscillation of the beam on every 
pick, including the first pick when starting up. 


Three Improvements in 
Wrap-Stripe Hosiery Machine 


HE engineering laboratories of the Hemphill Co., 

Pawtucket, R. I., have just announced the com- 
pletion of three new improvements for the Banner wrap- 
stripe machine, which bring it up to what is considered 
the ultimate possible design capacity for this type of 
machine. 

One improvement increases the number of steps in 
each wrap feed to fourteen, while another increases the 
number of wraps from eight to twelve. The latter, used 
in combination with bent-needle reverse plating, permits 
the use of fourteen different colors, twelve wrap and 
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Half-hose design made on improved wrap-stripe machine, 
using one step and all twelve feeds 





two body colors. This allows designers a very wide lati- 
tude for the selection of color combinations, and is 
believed to give a greater capacity than will be required 
for color effects. 

With fourteen steps on each wrap feed, a total of 
168 steps are possible around the leg and instep. This 
offers possibilities of unusual scope for the designer. 
It is claimed by Hemphill engineers that the Banner 
wrap-stripe machine now offers a wider range of pat- 
terning and design, from a practical production point 
‘f view, than is possible even with a hand embroidery 
machine. 

The third improvement is an arrangement to end a 
clock pattern at any desired point in the foot. This 
renders it unnecessary for the clock to run to the toe 
of the stocking and permits the use of better patterns 
in the stem of the clock. Further improvements in 
clocking are made possible by two rings of color-control 
cams at the top of the pattern drum. For making the 
head of the clock, the color-control finger is operated 
by the upper ring of cams. At completion of the head, 
the finger drops to the lower ring of cams in order to 
make the stem of the clock. This makes possible the 
levelopment of more elaborate patterns in a greater 
number of color combinations in the stem than have 
hitherto been considered possible. 

At the Hemphill office the writer was told that the 
principles of these new attachments will be incorporated 
in all new Banner wrap-stripe machines. On _ this 
visit he was also shown a new development of the twelve- 
step reverse-plating attachment, by which the clocking 





Model showing operating principle of cooling and 
ventilating system 
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Wrap-stripe design using increased number of steps, but 
not full vapacity of machine 


device is used to make a reverse-plated solid-color sole 
in a hose with two-feed effect in the leg and instep, in 
combination with a vertical panel at each side. 


Cooling and Ventilating System 
NNOUNCEMENT of the ParkSpray cooling and 


ventilating system for industrial buildings has been 
made recently by Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
This new system, which was exhibited for the first time 
at the Southern Textile Exposition, enables a mill 
already equipped with a direct-moisture humidifying sys- 
tem to obtain a decided cooling effect in warm weather 
Since this cooling system makes use of existing equip- 
ment, its installation involves comparatively little addi- 
tional investment. 

The cooling system is designed to make use of the 
excess evaporative capacity of direct-moisture humidify- 
ing equipment, which otherwise would be wasted. To 
effect the cooling of a room, automatically controlled 
ventilating fans are placed in the transoms. These fans 
deliver small streams of fresh air toward the middle 
of the room and set in motion the stagnant air. Since 
they stimulate internal circulation of air, as well as 
ventilation, the fans tend to iron out local variation in 
temperature and humidity ordinarily caused by uneven 
ventilation and draft. 

The fans are controlled by pneumatic switches which 
in turn are actuated by a special regulating system. Too 
much ventilation will reduce humidity and too little venti- 
lation will allow a part of the cooling capacity of the 
humidifying system to remain unused. Therefore the 
fans are so regulated that when humidity falls, they are 
stopped; and when the humidity recovers, the fans are 
again started. In this way the system provides for con- 
stant humidity at all times. It reclaims all useful heat in 
cold weather, and rejects all objectionable heat in warm 
weather. To the automatic regulation of a complete 
humidifying system it adds the automatic regulation of 
ventilation. 

It is stated that if a mill has adequate humidifying 
capacity, it is necessary only to add corresponding fan 
capacity to increase the value of the humidifiers for 
cooling purposes ; thus a material reduction in room tem- 
peratures and increased ability to hold constant humidity 
in extreme hot weather will be secured. In mills having 
only moderate rather than ample humidifying capacity, 
the addition of corresponding fan capacity will allow 
lower temperature and better humidity conditions ; 
although modern adequate humidification with corre- 
sponding fan capacity will be still more effective. 
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General Business Still Faces Maladjustments 


Textiles, at Bottom of Their Cycle, May Lead in Move 
Toward Stabilization, Says Dr. Haney 


Summary - While further progress has been 
made in the direction of liquidation and correction 
of maladjustments, the process is still incomplete. 
Particularly, further readjustments in commodity 


prices are required. 


It will take several months to 
stabilize business conditions. 


The textile industries, 


however, appear to be at bottom, and an upturn in 
cotton manufacturing has already occurred. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New York Uni- 
versity, Business Research Bureau, which regularly appears on this page, 


considers various branches of the textile industry from week to week. 


The 


conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and generally apply 


to a time two or three months ahead. 


The Analyst is based on statistical 


data and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 


r | \con most unfavorable indications 
concerning the trend of business 
of late have been the following: 

|) The continued decline in commodity 
ices, including steel scrap, (2) the 

(Jctober decline in employment at a 

ison when employment normally in- 
eases, (3) the less-than-seasonal gain 
unfilled steel orders at a time of 
duced production and shipments, (4) 
sharp setback in machine tool orders 
a new low level, (5) a continued 
‘rease in stocks of copper and zinc, 
) the low level of automobile sales 
d production, and (7) the fact that 
ilding activity declined again in Octo- 
Of course, there are, in addition, 
general situation as to farm purchas- 
< power, foreign trade, and the large 


lume of credit required to carry 
‘urity loans. 

he more favorable factors are as 
lows: (1) The physical volume, or 


imber of transactions, in trade is well 
\intained, as shown by (a) increased 
partment store sales in October, (b) 
rise in wholesale trade in September, 
} car loadings holding up better in 

last two or three weeks; (2) in- 
istrial production has been curtailed 
d is now so far below normal as to 
licate that it is nearly low enough to 


become effective as a factor in adjusting 
supply to demand; (3) the cotton textile 
industry shows signs of real improve- 
ment; (4) the liquidation of purely 
speculative credit is nearly complete as 
shown by a reduction in brokers’ loans 
to the lowest since the middle of 1925; 
(5) prices of basic commodities are 
somewhat more stable, with fewer new 
lows and more remaining unchanged 
from week to week. In addition there 
are low money rates. 


READJUSTMENT STILL INCOMPLETE 


An examination of the whole situation 
appears to warrant the statement that 
there has been much correction of mal- 
adjustments, and a considerable begin- 
ning in the direction of economy, saving, 
and efficient hard work; but that the 
process of readjustment is still incom- 
plete. Neither stocks of commodities 
nor bank credit has been thoroughly 
liquidated, and curtailment of produc- 
tion can not be finally effective until 
stocks of commodities are reduced. No 
final stabilization of industry is to be 
expected until the balance between sup- 
ply and demand has been more generally 
restored by further curtailment, though 
now what is mostly required is merely 
a continuation of existing curtailment. 
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The more important barometric indica- 
tions are still on the unfavorable side. 
During the last year, we have passed 
through an extraordinary period, in that 
there have been unprecedented efforts to 
resist economic forces and to combat 
a major economic recession. These 
efforts have been in vain, and have 
merely made things worse. Now, how- 
ever, we find ourselves again in the 
throes of attempts to get the patient out 
of bed before he is well. The “buy 
now” rash has broken out, and is loudly 
defended by those whose resort to 
epithets instead of arguments may make 
one wonder if they are not better zo- 
ologists than economists. Others are 
sticking to the tottering idea that pay- 
ing high wages regardless of commodity 
prices or earnings will make things 
right, in spite of the failure of these 
nostrums to prevent the collapse. Re- 
cently, efforts at “stabilization” have 
been redoubled. The government is 
tinkering with the wheat market again. 
Copper producers are entering a world 
pool to control production and maintain 
prices. Inthe hosiery trade some want a 
style revolution to destroy ( virtually ) 
existing stocks. The leading steel in- 
terests have undertaken to stabilize the 
price of heavy rolled products. The oil 
industry is attempting the same thing. 
BASIS FOR SOUND STABILIZATION 


Such efforts are bound to result in 
premature stimulation of production, re- 
tarded buying and limited -employment. 
Not until values of commodities and 
services are more fully readjusted, both 
with relation to one another and with 
relation to existing credit conditions and 
the level of consumer purchasing power, 
is it probable that stabilization can be 
effective. Retail prices are not yet ad- 
justed to wholesale prices, and the prices 
of finished commodities are not adjusted 
to the prices of raw materials. Nor are 
retail prices adjusted to consumer pur- 
chasing power. We may add, too, that 
the price of labor is not adjusted to 
industrial earnings—out of which money 
wages must be paid. It seems highly 
probable that not until further adjust- 
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RESOURCES... 


the foundation of 
STABILITY! 


Yarn buying today is an investment problem. Manufacturers are cover. 
ing at existing low prices for months and years ahead! High yields are 
hoped for in the future through wider profit margins from today’s 
advantageous buying. 


A first consideration in making any investment are the factors that make 
for its soundness. Stability of the yarn source is as vital as price. It is 
this qualification of an organization that enables it to meet its obligations 
to clients regardless of changing conditions. And RESOURCES are the 
foundation of stability! 


Today, with an unusual coordination of mills, men, money and experi- 
ence, the resources of Cannon Mills assure the stability of contracts, made 
for delivery tomorrow, next month or next year. 


May we serve you? 


Write for samples today 


CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Sales Agents for 
EWING-THOMAS 
Cc 


Mercerized Soa 


and Thrown Silk 


New York Utica, N. Y. 
Providence Sole Sales Agents for Chattanooga 
Boston AMERICAN ENKA Kannapolis, N. C. 
Reading, Pa. RAYON Hamilton, Ontario 
Chicago Canada 


Sales Agents for 
IMPORTED DUTCH 
ENKA RAYON 
for the 
Southern States 


CANNON YARNS 
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nents of this sort are effected can a 
iormal volume of exchange of commodi- 
ies be expected. When retail prices get 
low enough, consumers can buy more 
eoods from merchants, merchants can 
uy more goods from manufacturers, 
ind manufacturers can both employ 
more labor and use up more raw ma- 
terial. The only sound way out of a 
situation like the present is to allow 
prices to go low enough (1) to move 
the goods, and (2) to shut down high 
cost production. 


TEXTILE CYCLE AT BOTTOM 


Much of this is now well known to 
those in the textile industries, particu- 
larly in cotton, and it may be truly said 
that there are signs of an upturn in the 
textile cycle. As our first chart shows, 
the estimated total value of textile prod- 
ucts has taken an upward turn, owing 
to increased production at sustained 
prices. Wholesale dry goods sales 
through September have shown a dis- 
tinct gain. Department store sales 
registered a more than seasonal increase 
in October. It will be noted that the 
value of the total textile output is rela- 
tively low in comparison with wholesale 
dry goods sales, and that both of these 
are decidedly low in comparison with 
department store sales. This condition 
can hardly last long, and the only rea- 
sons why it has persisted are found in 
the necessity for working off accumu- 
lated stocks in first hands, and the rela- 
tively small reduction in retail prices as 
compared with wholesale prices. 

That the upturns mentioned above 
come at about the time for a recovery 
in the textile cycle—the bottom of the 
last textile cycle having come in the 
middle of 1928—is an additional reason 
for hoping that they mark the beginning 
of sustained recovery. As yet, however, 
it should be noted that the total value 
of textile products has not increased as 
much as the physical volume of produc- 
tion. This suggests that, while the tex- 
tile industries, particularly cotton, are 
in a position to expect improvement, 
there is still need for continued modera- 
tion in production in order to allow the 
cleaning up of stocks, and that a fuller 
transmission of low prices to the retail 
trade is desirable. 

According to all tests, the prices of 
textile materials are low. They are 
below their average relationship with 
the general level of commodity prices, 
especially in the cases of silk and cotton. 
Retail clothing prices, however, while 
they are the cheapest in comparison 
with the general cost of living that they 
have been since 1922, are probably still 
somewhat out of line with the general 
level of consumer purchasing power—a 
condition which has militated against 
the prosperity of the textile industries 
for a good many years. 


Cotton STRONGER THAN Woot SrTocks 


It seems probable that cotton mill 
stocks will show some improvement. 
Southern mill stocks showed a new low 
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variation; 1922-1926 Average = 





100; (F ‘ederal Reserve Board) Dep’t Store Sales—z Adjusted for seasonal 


variation and long-time trend; 


(Federal Reserv 


> Board index which 


allows for revised seasonal and number of days aa from Oct., 1929, 
on) Composite Value of Textile Manufactures (Estimated)—Weighted 


Composite of Cotton, Wool, and Silk Machinery 
for seasonal variation and price levels (N. 


Activity adjusted 
Y. University, Bureau of 
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Fig. 2—TEXTILE PRICE LEVELS—Chart shows how chief textile 
fibers compare (1) with the general level of commodity prices and 


(2) with each other. 


The 100 line = average of all commodity prices, 


and fibers are normally priced when near the general level. The several 
fiber price curves are so placed that normally they should be close 
together. 


monthly average in October, but the 
decline appears to’ have become less 
rapid. Probably this is the first reflec- 
tion of the fact that there has been an 
improvement in manufacturers’ margins 
and in average earnings. The replace- 
ment margin between gray goods and 
raw cotton has shown an upward trend 
for four months. We estimate that the 
actual margins earned of the average 
cotton manufacturer increased in Sep- 
tember and October and have reached a 
level sufficiently high to allow profit. 
This, together with increased activity 
in manufacturing, indicates better earn- 
ings. Present indications warrant a 
moderate improvement in mill stocks 


during the balance of the year, particu- 
larly if raw cotton prices stay down. 

The stocks of wool manufacturers 
reached a new low monthly average in 
October, after having shown no normal 
response to the seasonal increase in 
September earnings. Partly this is due 
to a declining trend in manufacturers’ 
replacement margins. Partly it is due 
to the necessity of continued drastic 
curtailment in production due to small 
demand. Perhaps there are signs of 
greater stability in the prices of the 
common stocks of wool manufacturers, 
but, as there is no likelihood of improve- 
ment in earnings soon, there appears to 
be little hope for early gains. 


The Textile Trend 


OTTON TEXTILE MARKETS: 
C are on cotton goods. It is a critical 
time for this industry. Recent weekly 
reports have stressed the basic improve- 
ment, both in sales and relation of 
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All eyes 


stocks to orders coming through. Sta- 
tistically great progress has been made 
this fall. During last two weeks de- 
mand has declined, which is a normal 
seasonal occurrence. Sellers have low- 
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UR business is to sell you a 


finer, more economical yarn 
for your purpose. But ACELE has 
a staff of mill-minded, market- 
minded people who have given 
studied assistance in varied types 
of problems. 

Some of them have had to do 
with construction, finish, econom- 
ical mill practice. Others have 
dealt with straight style and mar- 
ket problems. 

Any problem that you present 
to our people will be treated as if 
we had our own business at stake! 
If we can’t give a quick answer, 
we'll say so and help get it in 
du Pont laboratories or among 
cutters and retailers, who are the. 
final jury. 

We want to sell you ACELE. 
to show you what new beauty and 
economy it brings. You are wel- 
come to our cooperation. Write 
or telephone. 

A CELE Department, Du Pont Rayon Co. 


2 Park Avenue: New York City: LEXington 0022 
Our Downtown Office, 40 Worth Street 
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ered prices of print cloths slightly. At 
the same time cotton and yarns have 
been doing their share toward helping 
the market retain stability. If cotton 
goods are to weaken at the first sign 
of smaller demand, then the lessons 
learned by mills this fall, held up as 
models to other manufacturers, have 
been without benefit. The well-wishers 
of the cotton goods trade are still 
hopeful that it will not lose all the 
advantages and the prestige gained this 
fall in the balance of the year when it 
is natural to look for smaller sales. 


Woot TEXTILE MARKETS 


Attention of the industry was cen- 
tered upon meeting of weavers and 
spinners Nov. 19 in New York to 
decide what should be done to continue 
work of the Wool Institute. General 
opinion held is that statistical work 
which has been done during last two 
years should be continued. There is 
not enough confidence in wool prices 
or its manufactures to encourage for- 
ward commitments. Buyers of wool, 
yarns and cloth are following a strict 
and conservative buying policy. While 
a fair volume can be done from month 
to month, it is difficult for spinners and 
weavers to make money under this con- 
dition. There was a slight increase in 
number of orders booked for men’s 
wear but no large quantities were in- 
volved. Dress goods are less active. 
Worsted yarns are quiet and barely 
steady. 


Knit Goops MARKETS 
Bad weather often serves as a useful 
excuse for bad business, but at present 


knit goods mills appear justified in 
blaming nature for their poor sales. 


Heavyweight lines, sweaters and to 
some extent underwear, have slackened 
a bit, and spring lines are backward, 
due: mainly to the unseasonably warm 
weather that has prevailed of late in 
the Atlantic States. Winterweight un- 
derwear firms are in a good position, 
and given cold weather, will end the 
year much better than had been ex- 
pected. There has been a rush of 
last-minute buying, which was. slack- 
ened only by weather conditions. Wom- 
en’s full-fashioned hosiery sales are 


slow; buyers are waiting the outcome’ 


of the Reading, Pa., strike and they 
limit coverage to immediate needs. 
Men’s lines move fairly well, but prices 
continue weak. Outerwear mills report 
a let-up in 1931 swimsuit business, but 
there is a good quantity of business 
already booked. Spring sweater open 
ings in Chicago slowed up buying at 
that end in New York. 
SILK TEXTILE MARKETS 

Raw silk rallied on the nearby de- 
liveries, but futures were weaker. 
The tone of the market is listless, sales 
on the Exchange dropping to about half 
of those of the previous week. Spun 
silk is the stronger of the two yarn 
markets; numerous spinners are sold 
up for the rest of the year, some to 
the end of January; price advance in 
January is forecast. Thrown yarns are 
sluggish, with no big buying at any 
end. Broadsilk mills place small-sized 
orders for canton crepes; little or no 
hosiery demand. Broadsilks are be- 
tween seasons, and neither cutters or 
retailers show enthusiasm. Trade is 
confident of spring prospects; con- 
suming groups indicate plans for in- 
creased buying but not on big scale 
until after holidays. 


Cotton Quiet and Steady 


Trade Buying and Covering Check 
Declines; Sentiment Unsettled 


HE cotton market has been com- 
paratively quiet with fluctuations 
rather nervous and irregular during the 
last week. Advances of some 50 to 60 
points from the recent low levels seemed 
to meet a little more hedging while the 
demand tapered off and sentiment was 
evidently unsettled by the weakness of 
the grain market. Reports of bank sus- 
pensions in several of the southern 
States, although many of them were 
said to have been merely temporary, 
were not reassuring. Offerings tapered 
off on the setbacks, however, and were 
fairly well absorbed by covering or trade 
buying with the market showing a gen- 
erally steady undertone as prices again 
approached the 114c. level for May de- 
liveries. 
Liquidation of the December con- 
tracts, has been much in evidence dur- 
ing the week, largely in the way of 





switching from December to later 
months at slightly increased premiums. 
Monday will be the first notice day in 
the local market and it is anticipated 
that considerable cotton will be tendered 
on the December contracts with some 
estimates of the amount ranging up to 
about 150,000 bales. Of the present 
certificated stock, amounting to about 
938,000 bales, it is supposed that between 
750,000 and 800,000 are held by the 
cotton stabilization corporation, and it 
is doubted whether there will be any 
tenders from that quarter. Brokers 
credited with operating for the coopera- 
tive marketing organizations have been 
reported heavy buyers of May and Octo- 
ber contracts, presumably to replace 
sales of spot cotton in the South and 
this demand has facilitated the liquida- 
tion of December and helped to sustain 
the market. 
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Little interest was shown in reports 
on ginnings prior to Nov. 14. Private 
estimates of the ginnings ranged from 
11,764,000 up to 11,931,000 bales. The 
feeling appeared to be that these reports 
foreshadowed no change of consequence 
in the probable showing of final crop 
figures, although it is believed that some 
cotton has been lost in the fields because 
of unfavorable weather and that there 
may be a slight downward revision of 
estimates in consequence. There | is 
nothing in the statistical position of 
cotton, even allowing for some possible 
shading of crop ideas, to afford encour- 
agement for the bull, and purchases must 
still be based upon the expected reac- 
tions of prevailing prices on distribution 
and production as a long range propo- 
sition. 

It is still too early for the trade to 
form any opinion as to the probable 
success of the campaign for reduced 
acreage in the South. There will be 
confidence of a decrease in acreage so 
long as the trade at large believes prices 
are below the average cost of produc- 
tion, but such confidence would prob- 
ably be shaken by a premature. advance 
in prices. For this reason and so long 
as trade advices fail to show a more 
marked improvement, many expect that 
buyers will continue a _ conservative 
policy and that demand is more likely to 
increase on declines than on advances. 
Nevertheless a feeling remains that 
prices are likely to be higher either 
befcre or after the size of the coming 
acreage has been determined, and that 
figures on world’s consumption are likely 
to compare much more favorably with 
last season’s after the turn of the year. 

The movement of cotton to market has 
probably been delayed by the unfavor- 
able weather, which is also said to be 
producing low grades, and the spot 
markets have held generally steady as to 
basis. Sa'es have been running smaller 
this month so far but ha: been com- 
paring favorably with ‘ast ~-1r’s during 
the last three weeks. Accord ng to local 
spot interes‘s, current demad from the 
South comes chiefly from shinpers or 
dealers with little fresh business from 
spinners either at home or abroad. This 
has been sufficient to ahsorb offerings 
and it is said that purchases of snots 
by dealers are being promptly hedged 
by sales of late months in the New York 
market at the prevailing differences. 


Farr INTEREST IN LONGER STAPLES 


Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 17.—While 
buyer competition was lacking, demand 
for middling and better 14 in. and 1 ¥s in. 
staples was fairly active during the 
week. Basis on premium staples up to 
and including 1¥# in. advanced 25 points. 
Demand seems to have been promoted 
by light offerings of the higher grades 
generally believed to have been due to 
actual scarcity rather than to holding, 
although holding was partly responsible. 
The lower grade staples were neglected. 

Actual sales of staples were not large, 
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Long Skeins . . . 10,000 and 
20,000 yards for grey goods 


weavers. 


Short Skeins . .. for skein 


The Perfect dyeing. 
“DIAMOND 
CROSSING” 

In action on a 

reeling machine. 


Perfect reeling . . . assured by the 
correct diamond crossings. 


Perfect unwinding to spools and 
cops without breaks, knots or 
tangles. 
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Perfectly packed in 
bundles. 


Correct net weight as- 
sured at all times. 


Here is a picture of 
a group of Glanz-{¥ 
stoff skeins on ay 
reeling machine .. . WJ 
Note how perfect are ¥ 
the diamond cross- 
ings . . . how obvi- 
ously they must reel 
off without breaks 
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AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORPORATION 
1380 Madison Avenue @« New York, N. Y. 
American Plants: Elizabethton, Tennessee 
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due both to limited offerings and buyer 
resistance to prices. Demand was fair 
for intermediate grades in lengths up 
to and including 1s in. but with buyers 
more exacting than heretofore. The 
character of the demand indicates buy- 
ing for stock of descriptions likely to 
be hard to find later in the season. 
Buyer stocks are very large but include 
much cotton carried over from last year, 
a large proportion of which carry-over 
was of low grades. 

Receipts from the new crop have 
averaged disappointingly low in grade. 
No shipper in this market is well sup- 


plied with orders, while the books of 
some, perhaps the majority, are almost 
bare. Moderate inquiry continues but 
mostly for small lots and, more fre- 
quently than not, at unacceptable prices. 
Withal, the market is more cheerful, 
due to the belief that the crop is more 
likely to fall short of than to exceed 
the Government estimate and to the 
assumption that mill requirements are 
yet to be’ reflected in the demand. Field 
work was suspended practically all week 
in this territory owing to unsuitable 
weather. Several days were unsuitable 
for classing cotton. 


Cotton Yarns Firmer Than Cloth 


Market Prices Are Resisting 


Downward Pressure 


ONDITION of the market can be 
seen from the fact that there is little 
short selling. Spinners are holding firm 
at recent levels, and what is most sig- 
nificant, there are few prices being 
quoted under them. Manufacturers 
claim they are able to buy lc. lower, 
but in most instances they finally place 
orders with spinners at their prices. 
There has been little change in the 
general price level as compared with 
last week and there is a degree of firm- 
ness apparent due to fact majority of 
spinners have a fair volume of business 
on their books. It is of sufficient volume 
to keep them comfortably engaged for 
the balance of this year. 


SPINNERS HAVE ORDERS 


Under such circumstances it is nat- 
ural that they would be holding reason- 
ably steady although there is some hes- 
itation both in cotton and in cotton 
goods. Of the three, the greatest stabil- 
ity is to be seen in yarns at the present 
time. Spinners have enough cost or 
small profit business in hand, and they 
now want to see prices better in relation 
to cotton. 

Spinners quote 20s-2 warps of aver- 
age grade at 22} to 23c. and there is 
little yarn of white stock being offered 
in Philadelphia or New York at less. 
Short selling is not a factor at present 
and this means that most sellers believe 
yarns are resting on a sound basis and 
unlikely to go much lower. The market 
is in a liquid condition and cheap spot 
lots are conspicuous by their absence. 

Spinners and dealers have been able 
to reduce stocks considerably although 
inactive counts are still in large supply 
in both hands. Active numbers are 
strong so far as immediate shipments 
are concerned and spinners will not 
compromise to any extent on deliveries 
for the remainder of 1930. 


LARGE INSULATOR Buys 


One of the most promising reports 
coming out of the market during recent 
weeks was the completion of a large 





transaction with an insulator. The 
buyer contracted with two spinners for 
tinged insulating yarns in coarse counts, 
taking 5,000,000 lb., and this week the 
same firm was in a receptive mood to 
‘uy another million. It shows that 
large interests feel well disposed toward 
cotton yarns at their present level. 
Braiders in New England have been 
taking a fair volume of yarn this week. 
Plush manufacturers as a group are not 
busy and their purchases have been 
small with exception of two 100,000 Ib. 
contracts placed to follow present orders. 
There has been a firmer trend in 
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Several 
spinners say that long staples have be- 
come stronger than two weeks ago, and 
for this reason they look for advances 
in yarns, in the gray and processed. 
There are stock lots of two-ply combed 
in the market which delay this. 


combed and mercerized yarns. 


Contracts have been placed with 
mercerizers calling for shipments well 
into 1931 and represent the most active 
trading that has been seen in these yarns 
for months. If this improvement con- 
tinues it is reasonable to expect that 
combed yarns will soon move into a bet- 
ter position. 


SOUTHERN DEMAND SMALLER 


Weakness in cotton and a poor gen- 
eral business picture retarded sales of 
carded yarns in southern markets, little 
forward business being placed. South- 
ern weavers placed contracts calling for 
delivery within next 60 days but few 
1931 orders were noted. 

Knitting mills in the South, with ex- 
ception of those enjoying increased busi- 
ness on low-end merchandise, are quiet. 
Sales yarn spinners of the Gaston 
County area operated at 50®% normal 
capacity, showing slow but steady im- 
provement over recent weeks. Although 
combed yarns were dull, prices were 
steady and there are reports in South 
that higher basis on 14 in. staple, and 
other lengths used by combed mills, 
would cause higher prices. Sales at 22 
to 23c for 20s-2 warps; 28c. for 30s-2 
and 194 to 20c. for 10s cones were 
reported. 


Cotton Goods at Cross-Roads 
Will Advantages Gained 


This Fall Be Lost? 


LTHOUGH not exactly critical, the 

present is an important time for cot- 
ton goods. The situation in this market 
has changed sharply twice during recent 
months. From dullness of summer, 
early fall saw buying step up until 
sellers experienced one of most active 
periods in September and October. 
Now the market is dull again. 


Lower Prices Worry 


Prices in the early fall were slow to 
follow the movement and bulk of busi- 
ness was taken at prices that left a loss 
for mills on every yard. Early in Oc- 
tober margins improved and late in that 
month were best for some time. Con- 
ditions during last two weeks have again 
changed. Demand has fallen off to a 
noticeable extent and sellers have for the 
first time since improvement began, 
lowered their prices. 

Well informed sellers recognized that 
demand could not’ continue at the Sep- 
tember-October rate, but they hoped 
that the market might have been held 
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steady. This has not been done, 
although reductions in print cloths have 
not exceeded {c. It is not the extent 
but the fact of the recession that counts. 
Sellers, after only a short period of 
hesitation in demand, have seen fit to 
lower prices when cotton and yarns 
were doing their share in the battle for 
stability much better than goods. 

Seasonal records of the past are 
precedent for belief that sales will not 
again this year return to the early fall 
level. With production drastically cur- 
tailed and the basic trend still toward 
statistical improvement, there is nothing 
in the situation as a whole about which 
sellers should become alarmed. 


Too Mucu OptiIMIsM ? 


If demand continues to contract as end 
of year approaches, and sellers again 
lower prices as they did up to Septem- 
ber, then lessons learned this fall will 
have been in vain. 

Sheetings and fine staple cotton 
fabrics have held against the downward 
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for mills to appropriate... 


A 
SUCCESSFUL 
FABRIC 
makes a successtul 
SEASON 

© 

Here are two new fabrics 
* 





Like moonlight on water is this new transpar- ii E 
ent velvet made of Enka yarn! It has depth FATE 
and light and shadows—with a glorious lumi- i) aye , 
nous lustre wherever a fold or flowing line adi be 
catches the light. The afternoon dress shown HANGS 


ENKA YARN GIVES A LUMINOUS BEAUTY 


is made of this velvet. Its glamorous clinging BY aN he TO TRANSPARENT VELVET... 


quality is destined to sell hundreds of yards THREAD 


for some far-seeing fabric manufacturer. 





finishes. Say the word—and our entire research depart- 







, aS. ment is at your service! We will help you develop new 
American Enka working with fashionists, 


: rayon and rayon-mixed fabrics that will be exclusive 
practical merchandisers and technical ad- 

with you. This service may well be the means of settin 
visers to develop new fashion fabrics and d 
you on the high road to distinction. Bring out one or 
two distinct successful fabrics that can't be bought else- 
where — and your house will be sought after for the 


unusual in fabrics. 


Enka transparent velvet and the other Enka fabric illus- 
trated —a novelty sports fabric made of Enka yarn and 
soun silk, rough and nubby in effect—are only two of 
the newstyle fabrics recently developed by our research 
department. Some are entirely of Enka yarn; others 


combine Enka with silk, wool and cotton. 


Wewill be gladtoshow you these striking fabrics and help 
AMERICAN you plan newstyle successes. Perhaps one of these new 


FN KA fabrics not yet on the market may be just what you need. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 
200 Madison Avenue, New York City 


American Enka yarn 
is available in 50, 75, 


100,150, 200 and 300 CANNON MILLS, Sole Agents, 


denier, standard or Philadelphia — New York — Providence 


multi-filaments in 


skeins or on cones. Chicago — Chattanooga — Kannapolis 
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trend seen in print cloths. Indications 
are fine cotton goods of new types, in- 
cluding meshes and crepes, will prove 
larger sellers for southern beach wear 
than in previous years. Mills and sell- 
ing houses are stressing style instead of 
price this season to win this trade. 
Progress has been made since last sea- 
son in design and general attractiveness 
of the new cottons for southern wear. 


* Moderate Cotton 
Waste Demand 


USINESS in cotton wastes con- 
tinues in moderate volume; buyers 
have evidently been encouraged by the 
recent stability of raw cotton prices to 


cover their needs more freely. Demand 
was much broader this week, more 
interest being. shown in stuffing wastes 
and threads, as well as comber and 
strips. Ordinary grades of willowed 
picker were bought in some volume by 
bedding manufacturers on a 3 to 4e. 
basis. The choicer grades were less 
active, although firm in price. 


The contracting season which usually - 


starts up in the South about the middle 
of November, is opening slowly, and it 
will probably be the first of the year 
before any large number of contracts 
are placed for waste supplies during 
the coming year. Cotton waste dealers 
in general have experienced a dis- 
appointing year to date, and it is only 
natural that they will defer making 
commitments for the coming year as 
long as possible. 


Wool Situation Without Trend 


Much Wool Yet to Be Sold 
And a Short Position In Goods 


HE wool trade is fairly confident 

in a situation which they believe 
might have been much worse. The fact 
that independent merchants have sold 
more freely for the year to date than 
the cooperatives leaves the former more 
prone to optimism than pessimism. The 
situation is being handled conservatively 
by all parties in the wool district, who 
seem to be more or less immune to the 
bearish predictions and influences pro- 
ceeding from New York goods market. 
The real business before cooperatives 
and independents is the disposal of the 
rest of the 1930 clip under a process of 
feeding out to supply the market without 
any necessity for lower prices. The big 
corporation is a factor of stability and 
is generally recognized as such by both 
wool merchants and wool manu- 
facturers. 

There is, in general, a conservative 
undertone of confidence that domestic 
wool supplies will all be required and 
will be sold at or near current level of 
values. Stocks of wool goods are very 
low, recent report of the Wool Institute 
indicating barely more than a month’s 
supply on hand. Lack of confidence in 
the goods market is detrimental to its 
own purposes and plans. Recent sur- 
veys of the wool situation indicate that 
supplies of domestic raw material are 
not unusually large for this period of 
the year and stocks of foreign wools at 
a low point. It can hardly be denied 
however, that current wool prices in 
the Boston district are disappointing to 
all concerned, and, while strength shown 
in the Australian merino market is an 
encouraging feature, there is still un- 
certainty as to whether the general 
line of prices on domestic wools can be 
fully maintained for the rest of the 
year. 

The status of crossbred wools in the 





primary markets of the world is holding 
the close attention of importers and mill 
agents. Crossbred wools for many 
months have been handicapped by the 
definite tendency in fashion to favor fine 
goods, and low prices on merinos have 
assisted the fall in crossbreds by re- 
stricting their normal consumption. 
When merinos are abnormally cheap 
there is every incentive to continue on 
these lines while conversely when 
merinos are dear there is a natural tend- 
ency to substitute the lower qualities. 
It may be assumed that the very low 
prices at which crossbred wools are 
available, will sooner or later create a 
demand for their semi- and fully-manu- 
factured products. 


Woot Racs Move Lower 


Reworked wools and o!d rags encoun- 
tered another slow week, prices barely 
steady and actual sales for small quanti- 
ties only at prices on the low level of 
the year. The wool market remained 
barely firm throughout the week and 
the submarkets offering raw materials 
competitive to old rags, clips and their 
processed markets remained on low 
levels. It is evident that no distinct 
turn for the better has come into the 
o!d rag market and that a few weeks 
and that a few weeks longer of patient 
waiting may be in store for rag packers 
and graders and the score or more of 
plants throughout the country which 
process these materials for immediate 
mill use. 

Reworked materials and woolen rags 
are quoted at prices to which the most 
inveterate bear can make no objection. 
The rag market, however, does not yet 
seem to have reached a positively firm 
basis. Mixed softs have now reached 
a 5c. basis, but rags purchased at this 
price usually contain a large percentage 
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of unsalable material so that graders 
doing any business at all make a better 
bargain by paying 54c. for superior 
packing. 

SAGGING Mitt WASTE MARKET 


A sagging market prevails in wool 
waste. Mill buying is sluggish and con- 
fined as usual to small quantities of the 
finer grades of white materials. It 
hardly seems likely that mills could be 
induced to purchase ahead of their needs 
even though there were a_ concerted 
‘marking down of values. The dull and 
heavy market in the Boston district is 
paralleled in all foreign consuming and 
merchandising centers. There is not 
enough business coming into Boston to 
establish firm values and the trend points 
downward. Bargain prices on many 
good wastes are available. Since the 
acceptance of the revised American 
tariff, wastes have fallen considerably 
in value in the Bradford market and 
great difficulty is being experienced in 
finding outlets for surplus after domes- 
tic needs have been met. 


No CoMEBACK IN NOILS 


Restricted mill demand for noils has 
induced additional easiness in noil prices 
without creating additional buying in- 
terest on the part of consumers. Dealers 
are looking around for cheap noils but 
not uncovering any large quantity, the 
large houses from whom the dealers pur- 
chase being disposed to sit tight until 
the situation clears. Some of the choice 
fine noils are bringing high prices but 
on defective noils and crossbreds the 
market favors the buyer. Mull agents 
are watching their inventories, willing 
apparently to pay higher prices for noils 
when actually required for manufacture 
rather than to have in their possession 
any stock of raw material on which 
values might slump in the weeks to 
come. In the Bradford market ab- 
sence of American buying has caused 
noil stocks to be greatly in excess of 
demand and _ prices still exhibit down- 
ward tendency. 


Wool Goods 
Buying Delayed 


T will come out all right in the end. 

This gives an idea of the wool goods 
situation at present. Business has fallen 
off as compared with one or two months 
ago but this is largely seasonal and not 
causing undue apprehension among sell- 
ers. Of course there should be business 
in men’s wear for next season and dress 
goods houses would like advance orders, 
but they realize these cannot be had for 
the moment. 

They look for buying to be postponed 
to as late a date as buyers can set in 
both men’s wear and dress goods but 
they are not worried about the total 
volume that will be booked. Men’s wear 
concerns look for a sudden upturn in 
the curve showing purchases of spring 
men’s wear lines after the first of the 
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CHAR DONIAZE and 
ANCONIZE 


..are STRONG yarns 












COMPARISON OF WET TENSILE STRENGTHS (GRAMS PER DENIER) 
LOW LUSTRE YARNS 


CHARDONIZE RAYON A RAYON B RAYON C 
EEE Ea 8 


The above chart graphically pictures the superior wet tensile strength of Sangonize 
Yarn and Chardonize Yarn (both products of the Tubize Chatillon Corporation) 
over four other leading low lustre synthetic yarns. 






RAYON D 


Because Fashion demands a soft 
dull lustrous appearance for both 
men’s and women’s hosiery and 
underwear, knitters should know 
what to expect of low lustre 
yarns. The strength of these com- 
paratively new yarns is one of 
the important points to investi- 
gate since wear is one of the 
essential qualities required. 





We have just completed a test of 
six leading low lustre yarns to 
determine their comparative wet 
tensile strength. The results are 
shown in this chart. 


* 

Chardonize and Sanconize are nitro- another achievement of the Tubize 
cellulose yarns, both manufactured Chatillon Corporation perfected at 
by the Opake process which, devel- the company’s plant at Hopewell, Va. 
oped and perfected after months of Both these yarns are soft, uni- 
intense research work, is the marvel formand handle easily and economi- 
of the entire synthetic yarnindustry. cally. Both are offered in the popular 
Besides giving to yarns the perma- deniers. The soft dull appearance 
nent dull lustre for which it is now now so fashionable will last as long 
famous, the Opake process strength- as the merchandise itself and com- 
ens the yarn itself, assuring satisfac- plete satisfaction will be assured in 
tory wearing qualities. Thisdevelop- spite of constant wear and many 
mentin Chardonize and Sanconizeis washings. 


For further information address our New York Office 
TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION ...TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


FACTORIES:— ROME, GA.— HOPEWELL, VA. 


Manufacturers of Acetate, Nitro Cellulose and Viscose Yarns of Distinction 
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year. In other words the last half of 
the season will again be the active one. 


No CuHances TAKEN 


With hand-to-mouth buying carried 
out to a point beyond which mills think 
it cannot go, it is natural that this 
would be so. Buyers are not sure which 
lines of samples they have shown will 
be volume sellers for the next season. 
Until they know this larger orders will 
be conspicuous by their absence as at 
present. When they do know this then 
active trading will be witnessed. There 
will be normal but late buying accord- 
ing to general belief. 


What lines will be the popular men’s 
wear sellers? One house says that 
stripes will be the leaders, another says 
that small check fabrics will appeal, an- 
other that loud and bright colors will 
attract the males next spring. 

In dress goods there is a more 
definite trend. It is toward uneven sur- 
faced fabrics and seemingly away from 
broadcloth effects which have been 
popular in previous seasons. Crepes and 
what sellers call nubby effects are in 
line for a good run. While volume of 
new orders in dress lines have declined 
this month, it is a seasonal development. 


Worsted Yarns Wait on Goods 


Late Development of Goods Seasons 


Handicaps Spinners 


ONFIDENCE in the future is lack- 
ing in worsted yarns. This despite 
the fact prices have held fairly steady 
during recent weeks, with exception of 
English spun knitting counts which have 
been lowered several times. Wool 
prices are not strong, but there has been 
no outstanding weakness. Yet buyers 
of yarns are not willing to anticipate 
goods orders with yarn contracts. 
Normally there should be contracts of 
fair volume on books of spinners of 
mixture yarns for next season men’s 
wear fabrics. This year bulk has yet 
to be placed. Spinners say purchasing 
has been delayed longer this season 
and by more manufacturers than they 
remember, even during recent years 
noted for this. 


Wait On MEN’s WEAR 


There is no disposition among men’s 

wear mills to cover their needs, which 
all realize will come shortly after first 
of the year when orders must be placed 
for the lightweight lines. Spinners 
know they will get business to be 
rushed out in a short time during last 
weeks of the season. Yet they are 
powerless at present and not knowing 
what lines will be wanted they are 
unable to make stock yarns to meet this 
active buying period they know is some- 
time ahead. 
_ There will be another rush among 
spinners as was noted late last season 
and business will be lost as it was then 
because goods buyers were unable to 
wait until goods are woven and weavers 
will lose orders because spinners will 
be unable to get the yarns to them in 
time. If buyers had more confidence in 
prices they could place blanket yarn 
contracts and allow spinners to buy 
their wool and later specify the colors 
and grades they wanted delivered. 


Poor SHAKER YARN SEASON 


It is readily seen now what was 
wrong with shaker yarns this fall. 


- 


Popularity of leather jackets has again 






cut into this trade, making business 
quiet this fall with most shaker mills 
in the Philadelphia section. Spinners 
booked little from this trade and one 
of the reasons was expansion in sales 
of woolen-lined leather jackets that are 
now seen on streets and in retailer 
hands. 
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Although fall buying of 


knitting 
yarns is practically over, spinners are 
still booking late orders and making 


deliveries. Orders of this type are 
small in size and the yarn is wanted 
quickly. When delivery cannot be made 
within a few days the business goes to 
one who can. November will not be as 
good a month as September or October 
by a wide margin. Yet several outer- 
wear spinners say that November busi- 
mess will be 75% of that booked in 
October and larger in pounds than that 
of same month last year. 


SINGLE KNITTING Counts LEAD 


Single yarns, usually French spun, 
are being taken for lightweight sweaters 
and sport coats but size of each order 
is exceedingly small and the total is 
growing smaller as the end of the month 
approaches. This buying, too, is expected 
to be completed before the end of this 
month and as usual December will be 
a dull month. 

Business is being taken at less than 
$1.00 for 2-20s, 50s English spun, but 
majority of spinners are holding at this 
level. They point out that a reduction 
would mean little in the way of increased 
orders. Spinners of weaving counts are 
in a similar frame of mind. 


Spot Silk Strengthens 


Futures Continue Weak 
And Market Tone is Hesitant 


ienw silk passed a restless week with 
nearby months generally stronger, 
but no real confidence manifest. There 
is much optimistic talk of spring, and 
while the market is separated from that 
season by an unpromising December, 
prospects for the first quarter of 1931 
are encouraging. Manufacturers are 
adamant in refusing to cover ahead, and 
further recessions during the next few 
weeks may be looked for; this limiting 
of buying to spot orders is inspired, of 
course, by the general desire to end the 
year with minimum inventories. It also 
means that manufacturers—barring per- 
haps the hosiery mills many of which 
are already covered on early spring re- 
quirements—will enter January with 
stocks of raw silk so low that quick buy- 
ing will be essential. Importers discus- 
sing this point said they looked for a 
very lively demand in January and Feb- 
ruary, and some believe this demand 
will be so pronounced as to bring some 
sharp advances in the primary market. 


NEARBY MontTHS FIRM 


The most encouraging note at present 
is the firmness of nearby months. Con- 
siderable November-December business 
is being placed, chiefly by broadsilk 
mills. The middle of the week also 
brought some January business, but not 
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enough to strengthen prices at that end. 
Importers are resigned to an uneven and 
unsatisfactory situation through Decem- 
ber; that month normally is quiet and 
indications are it will be more sluggish 
than usual this year. The Japanese 
markets are firmer than the New York 
market; prices tended upward in Yoko- 
hama which had a bolstering effect on 
domestic trading. 


On THE EXCHANGE 


The week was colorless with buyers 
indifferent, except for a few sporadic 
spurts of covering on nearbys. Futures 
rallied slightly Nov. 13, and 1,010 bales 
changed hands; the next day Japanese 
prices advanced, sending spot silk quo- 
tations 10c. up in New York. Futures 
were easy over the week-end and the 
quiet continued Monday and Tuesday. 
Manufacturer interest was slight and 
prices slanted off. 


® Broadsilks Enter 
In-Between Period 


HE broadsilk market is now enter- 
ing its in-between period, and buy- 
ing is light, as it is too late for fall 
fabrics and too early for: spring lines. 
Both cutters and retailers regard 
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spring with confidence, but they are not 
yet ready to cover actively on their 
requirements. Early orders for spring 
flat crepes give preference to small 
floral designs, mostly on dark grounds; 
checks also are attracting attention. 


WEAVERS OPTIMISTIC 


Broadsilk weavers look to spring to 
recoup in part at least the losses suf- 
fered during the past season which was 
generally unsatisfactory. The reaction 
they get from the garment industry and 
the stores on spring outlook is encourag- 
ing; no sudden turn may be expected, 
and signs point to a December even 
quieter than usual with January mark- 
ing a turning-point. 


SHANTUNGS SELLING For PALM BEACH 


Interest in shantungs slowed up 
somewhat this week, but the lull is con- 
sidered temporary. The keen interest 
shown by the trade at the openings has 
stimulated fabric manufacturers to give 
particular attention to shantungs, both 
for immediate Palm 
ness and for the 
February demand. 


Beach resort busi- 
normal January- 
A fair quantity of 
shantung business for spot shipment has 
been placed. Mills already have con- 
siderable coverage for shantungs for 
spring delivery on their books, and the 
frequent inquiries from the garment 
trade presage a pick-up. 


@Spun Silk Price Rise? 
Thrown Silk Slow 


F THE two silk yarn markets, spun 

silk appears to be the most active 
at present. The importance of rough 
goods for spring has spurred weavers 
to spirited buying, and spinners are 
writing substantial business, both spot 
and future; several large mills are in 
a sold up condition on their chief grades 
up to the end of January. This 
naturally has brought encouragement to 
the market, and the outlook is con 
sidered very good; the trade continues 
to complain of the narrow profit margin 
allowed by present price levels, and 
there are numerous reports of a possible 
upward revision in January, if the 
current pace of buying is maintained. 
Even the more conservative spinners 
said this was not unlikely. 

Orders are coming in liberally from 
a widely diversified range of consum- 
ing markets, and a_ seller’s market 
seems to be in the offing, which would 
facilitate a price rise. Spinners are 
still able to make spot shipment on most 
grades, but stocks are limited and manu- 
facturers may have trouble on that score 
shortly. Discussing prices, spinners 
said that further accentuation of the 
current firm tone might bring an advance 
automatically, by compelling buyers to 
offer premiums to get desired grades. 
Spinners themselves insist that a price 
rise is necessary to give them normal 
return on investment; they point out 
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that silk waste prices have gone up 10% 
and there has been no proportionate 
change at the yarn end. Current 
demand stresses doubles, chiefly for 
shantung production. However, there 
is also some business coming from 
sweater knitters, and woolen and worsted 
manufacturers are buying limited quanti- 
ties. Spun silk mills are producing at 
capacity for the most part. 





Thrown yarns move sluggishly, with 
no big buying at any end. Broadsilk 
mills place small-sized orders for canton 
crepes, but 6nly for immediate shipment. 
Hosiery knitters show little or no 
interest. Throwsters are not optimistic 
about the immediate outlook, and see 
slight chance of any real improvement 
prior to the holidays. Thrown silk mills 
will end the year with moderate stocks. 


Price Guarantee Helps Rayon 


Producers’ 60-Day Protection 
Serves to Build Confidence 


YRMAL announcement by leading 
producers of the adoption of a 60-day 
price guarantee policy, details of which 
appear elsewhere in this issue, was the 
chief feature of the rayon market this 


week. The news served as a much- 
needed tonic, as manufacturers had 
withheld 1931 buying, anticipating a 


price cut, and the market was very 
hesitant. It is too early to gauge the 
effect of the new policy, but it has been 
welcomed generally as a constructive 
move, and the other producers in the 
industry are expected to follow suit. 

Prior to this action, producers were 
a unit in admitting a let-up in buying. 
A few firms were getting active busi- 
ness, and one company, which had pre- 
ceded the trade in giving a 90-day price 
guarantee, was enjoying fair January- 
February demand; the industry as a 
whole, however, was quiet. 

Producers view the price guarantee 
as a necessary evil to meet the present 
situation, and certain firms specify that 
the guarantee should not be regarded 
more than temporary. The new 
policy brings up the question of its 
possible effect on price cuts generally. 
It is believed that the guarantee will 
make producers hitherto quick to an- 
nounce a price cut, more hesitant in 
taking such a step, as they would have 
to follow the old prices on all contracts 
pending up to the expiration of the 60- 
day period. Whether the guarantee 
will change the outlook as regards the 
anticipated January reduction is de- 
batable. The hope of the industry is 
that it will make such a revision un- 
necessary, and this hope appears to be 
reasonable. 


as 


The outlook for December had beer 
decidedly depressing, due to the: price 
uncertainty, with manufacturers steadily 
narrowing down on orders. Now, 
however, the manufacturers have some- 
thing tangible to figure on, and they 
may be expected to buy ahead with 
some confidence. Optimism among con- 
suming markets regarding their own 
lines increases steadily, and assured of 
60-day stability, they should now start 
buying for January. Comparatively 
few firms have enough stock on hand 
to carry them into the new year. 

The larger producers are reported to 
have further curtailed yarn output, and 
it is possible that the estimate of a total 
surplus of 25,000,000 lb. for the indus- 
try may be too high. The vice-presi- 
dent of a representative rayon firm said 
he thought the figure now is nearer 20,- 
000,000. Producers incline to the be- 
lief that the seriousness of the surplus 
problem has been exaggerated. It is 
pointed out that, on the basis of aft 
annual total output for the industry of 
120,000,000 Ib., 20,000,000 Ib. would rep+ 
resent about two months production. A 
lively and fairly protracted improvement; 
in demand in spring would cut this sur- 
plus in half, it is believed. Indeed, it is 
a moot question whether such a reduc- 
tion of surplus would not bring a tight 
situation. Some producers doubt the 
practicality of operating with 10,000,000 
surplus, which would mean that the in- 
dustry was stocked only 30 days ahead 
of sales. However, if one were to as- 
sume—and indications would justify 
this assumption—that December sales 
will be extremely light, this might add 
to surplus. 





Weather Deters Knit Goods 


Warm Spell Slows Sales 
Of Chief Heavyweight Lines 


AD weather often serves as a con- 
venient carry-all for blame, when 
the knit goods market is slow, but the 
current slackening seems legitimately 
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traceable to the unseasonably warm 
temperature in the Atlantic States. 
Holiday buying began to pick up about 
ten days ago, and prospects were good; 










now, however, demand has _ lessened, 
and knitters are waiting a crisp cold 
spell to spur buying. Despite the 
weather, heavyweight underwear is in 
a good position—better than some of 
its sister lines; orders come in steadily, 
and mills are producing at capacity. 
One to two weeks are asked for ship- 
ments. One outstanding firm reported 
that October and November were the 
largest and most diversified months, as 
regards sales, in the firm’s history. 
Much of this represents business that 
should have come in in September, but 
even allowing for delay, the total is 
encouraging. 

Prospects are that prices will continue 
as is through January and that the new 
openings will be some weeks later than 
usual, due to the belated start of the 
winter season. Heavyweight knitters 
look for moderately steady buying of 
current lines right through the holidays. 
Low inventories in stores have brought 
the usual result, namely, a last-minute 
effort to fill lines for the holidays. One 
mill received 100 orders from 100 dif- 
ferent sources for one line in a single 
day this week, which is indicative of 
current pressure on heavyweights. 
Given cold weather, business would be 
still better, mill men believe. Spring 
lightweights are in a fair position. 
There is steady but light movement of 
spring cottons, rayons, nainsooks and 
balbriggans. 


Hosiery UNCERTAIN 


The weather and the recent price cuts 
of women’s full-fashioned have brought 
about a slowing-up of full-fashioned 
hosiery. There is a steady call for gun- 
metals retailing at $1, but much less 
than normal in view of the approaching 
holidays. Trams and grenadines both 
are moving. Hosiery mills believe the 
present-let-up will be brief and look for 
some good sales within ten days, as 
stores have very little new hosiery in 
stock for Christmas. The suitability of 
hosiery as a gift proposition is being 
gven particular emphasis this year, in 
view of the tendency toward more in- 
expensive gifts, and a rush of heavy last- 
minute buying seems probable. 

Several manufacturers note a trend 
away from the finer gauges and toward 
42 to 48 guage numbers. Half-hose 
prices continue weak, most of current 
orders being for lines retailing at 25c. 
and 35ce. The 50c. wrap arounds im- 
proved slightly this week, but they are 
still backward. Christmas orders for 
half-hose are slightly ahead of women’s 
lines and a fair quantity of this busi- 
ness has been placed. Misses’ ribbed 
stockings are in fair call, as are also 
women’s and children’s anklets. Men’s 
golf hose show less than normal holiday 
demand, but movement is improving. 


OUTERWEAR OPENINGS 


Worth Street regarded this week’s 
outerwear openings in Chicago with 
some curiosity but little real interest. 
Many important executives failed to at- 


tend, and in numerous cases subordi- 
nates were sent as representatives. The 
general feeling is that the Chicago 
openings are ahead of season and will 
not spur orders for spring sweater lines. 
There is little call for spring sweaters 
at present. Heavyweights are in fair 
position, but demand has shaded off due 
to unfavorable weather. Mills are still 
asking several weeks for shipments. 
Prices are steady and the outlook is 
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considered better. The hesitant attitude 
of mills in starting production of 1931 
bathing-suits suggests a possible short- 
age of these lines next spring. Swim 
suit buying is fair, and is increasing 
slowly ; however buyers are firm in their 
policy of ending the year with minimum 
inventories. Production is behind 1929 
at this time, but the season is still early 
and high pressure output within four 
weeks might build up an adequate stock. 


Industrial Profits:‘Show Declines 


Survey Shows First Nine Months 


Profits 244% 


GGREGATE profits of 640 cor- 

porations for the first nine months 
of 1930 were 24.42% under the profits 
of the same companies in the cor- 
responding period of 1929, according to 
compilations made from published reports 
by Ernst & Ernst, accountants. 

For 271 industrials in 25 specified 
lines and miscellaneous, the compila- 
tions show that total net profits for the 
first nine months of 1930 were 36.28% 
less than in the same period, 1929. Net 
operating income of 171 railroads for 
nine months was down 31.51%. Operat- 
ing income of 103 telephone companies 
for eight months was 1.68% less; but 
95 other utilities showed an increase of 
4.40%, net earnings for eight months, 
1930, compared with same period, 1929. 

Greatest relative declines among the 
industrial groups are shown by mining 
and smelting, 72.23% ; electrical house- 
hold equipment, 63.90%; aeronautics, 
62.63% ; textiles, 61.76% ; and coal min- 
ing, 60.26%. Three of the 26 indus- 


trial groups show greater profits: 
amusement companies, 27.96%; res- 


taurant chains, 5.91%; and beverages 
and confections, 5.15%. Of the 271 
individual industrial corporations report- 
ing, 57 or 21% of the total show better 
results, and 214, or 79%, poorer results. 


INDUSTRY WATCHING TAXES 

Further growth of the textile industry 
in the South, according to Russell H. 
Leonard, president of the Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., will depend upon the dispesi- 
tion of the southern States and counties 
to levy reasonable taxes. 

“Unreasonable and excessive taxes in 
the New England States,” said Mr. 
Leonard, “made the textile industry in 
that section unprofitable, and forced 
some firms to go out of business and 
others to move their plants into the 
South, closer to the base of their sup- 
plies, and where there was less of a 
disposition to tax industry out of 
existence. 

“Now, however, there is a growing 
disposition on the part of the southern 
States, also, to assess heavy and unrea- 
sonable taxes against the cotton mills, 
as witness the recent 5% income tax 
law passed by the Georgia legislature. 
If the South has any lesson it could 
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learn from New England, it is that the 
surest way to crowd out a profitable 
industry is through unwise taxation.” 

In connection with the Federal income 
tax our Washington correspondent com- 
ments: “All indications point to no 
continuance of the tax _ reduction. 
Incomes have decreased, tax receipts 
are smaller and the Government needs 
the extra money badly. Moreover, the 
purpose of the 1% reduction has been 
accomplished. It was a bold move at 
a time when it did much to allay an 
incipient panic. All danger of panic 
now has passed.” 


Otis Witt RepucE CAPITAL 


At their annual meeting held on 
Tuesday of this week stockholders of 
the Otis Co., Ware, Mass., approved 
recommendation of directors to reduce 
par value of common stock from $100 
to $80 by the payment on Dec. 1 of $20 
per share to stock of record Nov. 25. 
The distribution will be made from 
funds received from liquidation. 


Boston StocK AUCTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
60 Associated Textile . 35-364 
5 Neumbens............ "0 84 
10 Connecticut, Ist pfd... 100 | 11 lot 
10 Connecticut, com. A... 10 f 
20 Byfield Woolen, pfd.... 100 1 lot 
10 Plymouth Cordage..... 100 66 —-4} 
100 West Point........... 100 89} +1} 
Di Ss 5 we es an eee 117 —7 
33 B.B. & R. Knight, pfd. 
WUGiiic<'s Tee dios 100 iF 33 
50 United Elastic..... ara 164—20—5} 


318 Total 
DECLINES IN SOUTH 


Cuartotte, N. C.—The representa- 
tive list of 25 common stocks of south- 
ern cotton mills showed a net average 
decline of 44c. per share for the week 
ended Nov. 15. The average bid price 
for the week of Nov. 7 stood at 62.84 
per share as compared with 62.40 for 
the Nov.. 15 close. 

The report of R. S. Dickson & Co. 
compiled each week shows a net decline 
in the average bid of the same list of 
stocks of $11.40 per share since July 1 
of the current year. 
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Cotton Goods 


Cotton Yarn 





wr ee NF CARDED (Average Quality) COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 
PRINT CLOTHS | Double Carded 2c¢.—4ec. higher according to quality TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Comins 
27 -in., 64x60, 7. 60 4i-4ie 4ic. 5-5ite.| SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) . 
381-in.. 64x60, 5.35 51-58 c 5$-5ic Tic. | 4sto8s $0.20:- .21 22s $0.23 29s-2...... $0.35 - .36 60s-2...... $0.55 .56 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 6 $;—63c. 6:-6}c. 8he 10 A ey 9] 24. Kr . "25 30s-2... . . 40 .41 70s-2.... .65 — .66 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 7-7ic 7he. Die, | 12s ? 21 Sir 2 = . - ee 26 36s-2...... 41 -— .42 GS, Sans > .78 — .80 
39 -in., 80x80. 4.00. 73—Bc 71-8c. 10c. | los ’ oh >>" 300 27 — (271 40s-2..... . .438 - .44 Pe ee 
- : oe See ee = Pah oe i. ae .48 — .49 $O0e-Z...... 1.16 -1.20 
Dei saiceens ~2e . 22} 40s ex.qual.. .39 — .40 
BROWN SHEETINGS | TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00... 6he 63c.  83-8ic. | 8s-2...... $0.21 OE soca $0.26 WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00.. 7ic. Zic. 101-103< [ied . ccs eel = ae eee —.27} z 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00.. 51-6c. 5i—-6c 8-83c. | 12s-2...... - .213 ER Ssc:c% — .34 TWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) 
ES cea .213- .22 I ood — .36 
eee ig? 2 55.% “— 22 40s-2 hi. blk. — .40 | 20s-2...... $0.36 — .37 60s-2......$0.56 -— .57 
PAJAMA CHECKS Me-2...... ee ek 44 = 245 | 30820 AD = 42 Oe 2 67 ~ °69 
1s 79.8 ha a tn 1 BERR a sens - .25 SS 53 -— .54 Dao 0K 42- .4 inks eos a - .80 
eros Soe tc. ae ae re ae e2....->. 44-145 90-2... "97 1:00 
panes Pr ao = “i SINGLE WARI PR esos .49 - .50 100s-2...... 1.20 -1.25 
POR c is aes $0.203- .21 Ss oak nine $0.25 
MISCELLANEOUS Ra ate oes .21 - .21} ee -.26 aca 
vee ec ee elim 58k ncescas ee SINGLES 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 7c. Zic. 103-Ile. | 165 22 224 40s ex. qual ae 
Denis, 2.20 12}e 12hc. 16. 330.) on *221- 23 ie ra F TI ss wrawinia $0.29 -—. 29} Pee $0.383-— .39 
a, SCs ; . c iS Ss aes: a a PR ccks ess See 38s -414- .42 
Standard prints ; ke ie. Oke. TWO-PLY Ww See a tbe elon -424- .43 
Eastern staple ging- F r'WO-PLY W ARPS Ns ose eet . 303-—.31 :474- . 48 
ee aE Be Bo 10 ¢ re soca $0.21 Ble-2..5.0058 $0.254- .26 20s 314—_ 32 60 oo ae 
tee ree YE ME, sce — 21) 26s-2....... .26 — .263 | 540°" 7." cores : 
re , ~ <0ae T Bae... ... "34 —. 34} OO sche o an 
UNCER. once ~213- .22 30s-2.. .27}- .28 28 37 — 37 80 77 78 
Vas-2....... 9 = 22, 4Os-Zordin.. © - «36 | Bree oF rare Prensenn's = 
7 16s-2 2 | ee...:... ~ ae 
Cotton Waste 20s-2 2~ 2 60s-2 - 154 
7 ; ‘ ‘ J 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 18-18}; white, MERCERISED CONRS—(Oombed, Ungnee® 
ee okey tteteeeee _—— 195-20; waste 17-17} RR ise $0.50 - .51 90s-2....... $1.29 -1.32 
ek. comer ete eee ae HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) Settee: ee a ~ e a ae 
Sn PORTE... cauicwscne scone beeen 4;— 5 Meets $0. 194 is caue es $0.233 | 409-2. °° °° 5 ce... 50 30s. eee cee oo Page 
Choice willowed picker........ccccccceses 3— 4! ee - .20 Dect et aoc —- .24 458 Bion "60 “61 40s ee ee ’ , 
“ee : a > : : Selcweens .60-. Saree ae oe 
EEE boc oors ance ene eee e bb eeeu hee Il —12 ir co cig wie - .20} 26s. ant — .243 | 500-2 ee 50s 77. 99 
PCS ON)... skncwshemedensncseax 23— 33 | 14s........ - .21 30s tying.... .264- .27 ec ; ’ ie “ : 
dik a 4 2 | 3 2 ERs ome ee = eR Wein cees .85 - .87 
White spovler ND ick aeuhasee edness 7i— 8 | l6s........ - .21} 300 reg..... - .28 ee “82 ~ 28 et a "97 - .99 
| ute eae - 22 seeee. quai. “is 7 See .94- .98 808......... 1.19 -1,21 
| SYS -seeeee = s¢ 2 Becse ° . . \ ae 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES BASIS MIDDLING SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Closed For Week Closed Net Saturday Saturday —Middling ——Stocks—— 
Nov. 13 High Low Nov. 20 Chee. Nov. 15 oe Nov. Nov. _ This 5 Last 
November. 10.77. 10.85 10.74 10.75 2 | 10 markets average... 10.32 10. 40 Markets 12 19 Sales Week Year 
December 10.90 11.22 10.89 10.89 1 Memphis.......... 9.70 9.75 centventon = 8-7 fan prcg ted oh 
January 11.13 11.35 11.01 11.08 5 New Orleans 10.71 459 682,025 480,21 
uae :¢.29 11.30 11 15 11.22 3 PREMIUM STAPLES Mobile ’ 3 3 10. 2 oie 161,937 65,657 
March 1.40 0 2 3 . ‘ od : Savannah... ; a ce 5 
peer . | 2 7 Z “4 : First Sales from Factors Table. at Memphis Norfolk. . 10.81 10. 69 1602 750°907 er052 
May _ 11.64 11.95 11.55 11.64 , Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady New York... 11 25.11.00 2,973 229,516 100,153 
June ~ 11.70 11.78 11.65 11.71 + | 1i-in so UAE FE AT Ac 12.45@12. 70c Augusta 10.50 10.44 1,479 143,650 104,461 
July 11.79 12.09 1.75 1.81 +42 navies es 13.90@14.25c. | Memphis... 9.75 9.65 32,429 372,955 373,027 
August 11.85 10.93 WN. 82 0 B86 PD devin ll) 18:70@19.00c. | St-Louis.... 9.25 9.35 ...... | 4,460 4,612 
September I 92 I 99 11 88 11 | | a : aH 10.65 38,102 1,458,610 ae ee 
etobe 2 2. ) x = oie allas. ; ; 
Oct I 12.00 | | 11 11.98 2 CURRENT SALFS allas 10.05 56,257 43,513 10,06 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK For Prev. Week DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
Middli Week Week Before WHITE GRADES 
Lee ; Memphis total 35,961 32,293 39,660 ee aes 
New New Liver- | F.0.b. included in total 30,036 28,409 31,137 Mem- Mont- Au-  Aver- 
York Orleans pool 10 markets 195,247 233,162 258,777 Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
Friday, Nov. 14 11.15 10.72 5.98 | SRSA ee -75¢ 1.007 .85¢ .75¢ 0. 88F 
Saturday, Nov.-15 - 11.00 10.72 6.02 MEMP S RECEIPTS . > INIT S aT Seo Mcscsses .60T .75t otar . 63 . 70F 
tena mag - an 0 10.72 ae IEMPHIS RECEIE PS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. eens 50+ 50t «OF 4 50¢)5It 
Tuesday, Nov. 18 11.00 10.65 6.10 For Last de SS 235t  «.25¢) 0 .35t 0. 25¢ . 30t 
Wednesday, Nov. 19... 11.00 10.71 5.97 Week Year Before | §'L.M....... .75* 75% .65* .50* —.68* 
Thursday, Nov. 20 10.90 10.60 6.02 Net receipts.......... 41,944 43,949 33,497 1 L.B......... 4.50% 6.75% 1.50° 2.25% t.70° 
Gross receipts...... ; 75,248 89,821 63,171 | S.G.O.**..... 2.50* 2.75* 2.50* 3.50* 2.83* 
FOREIGN COTTONS soak since Aug. I, net. 38 vee aaa or EDs S59 ob 3.50* 4.00* 3.50* 4.50* 3,859 
paboutts el at Shipments a 33,166 66, , rh 7 TINGTD 
iia ” oo Change | rotalsince Aug. | 3931344 611.551 482,205 YELLOW TINGED 
exandria Exchange, Nov. 15 m lange | Total stock 374,429 367,951 205,009 : 5 5 * 
Seatuin tak: 17.60 9.08 b Gece 22'082 23'600 *1'825 GM sews 0. 50* 0.75% 0.50% 0.50* 0. 58° 
December uppers 11.79 —0 14 ; B ’ SRS .0ce 1.00 2 1.00 1.00* 1.05 
nber up} ° Unsold stock in hands of M.** 1.75* 2 00* 1.50* 1 50* 1 68* 
Nov.-Dee. Shipment ce. i. f. Boston. Memphis factors 76,162 59,460 “eS ea 2.50* 2.75* 2.25* 2.25* 2.37% 
Ty } Increase for week.. 3,007 *1,715 we. fs ‘ee ee ’ “4 
(Tariff not included iis ‘s ’ ’ L. M.** 3.50* 4.00* 3.00* 3.00* 3.30 
Fully good fair Sak 20.50 7 YELLOW STAINED 
Fully good fair to good Uppers 14.35 VE ‘E PRICE NOV-DE : MENT 2LL STAINE 
By Anderson, Clayton & Go.) avs Pees oe Sean meee we G.M......... 1.50" 1.75* 1.50 1.50* 1.58" 
Foreign cottons F. O. B. New York, Cents = sma : S.M**....... 2.25% 2.50% 2.50% 2.50% 2.40% 
Re A ee eT co F. o. b. New England M.**......... 3.00 3.25% 3.50% 3.50% 3.23° 
Peruvian Pima No. | See 24} Middling St. Middling BLUE STAINED 
Peruvian Moderate Rough...............- 18 1; 1 a 3 : i 7 
on ee ees ern sy 23 4 «hag seve eeeeeeeerenss <a a + . G.M.**......  1.75* 2.00 1.75% 1.75* 1.759 
China Tientsin No. 1 ep bebates 10.85 | Spapbatabbte eens agai 6t—lete S.M**,...... 2.25% 2.75% 2.75% 2.95% 2.40" 
India Rough 81 to II iin 19} 2. 204-23. ag sacsns, 2:0" 9.09" 3.90" Sea Bee 
India Smoot}! 8} to 11 — . : **(jrades not deliverable on contract. tOn Middling 


By Gerald G, Loeb, New York 


Basis on New York, New January 11. 07c. 


*Off Middling 
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Wool Worsted Yarns 








01 10, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 
(IN GREASE) MNOS 25 Pao tee a day es Sie tele éals $0.874— .90 | 
¥ 971- 
Fivedelne. $0.30 -$0.31 } blood.....$0.29 -$0.30 2-24s 408.00... e ee eee eee eee: 74-1.00 | 
ERS ot irc EM A i . 1.05 -1.07} 
Fieclthg... .24—- .25 gblood..... .29- .30| 3.996 469.0000 ete HT 
pilood..... .29- .30 2-308 488... ehiOe sid veces LAS LATE | 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA oe -20 -1.25 
(CLEAN BASIS) (Single yarns 5c. less Sain oheind | 
Texas, 12 monthr.. .......... ... ++. $0.73 -$0.75 | 2-36s, 58s.. es eGanteee at's soos ob 38-1598 7 
Colilorniti, NOPRROED. «iccic 56s cccas see .63 - .65 | coc ; re eee ee aoe = a 
Pg WUE cc reese eee seer oeeeseeees cee ——- 2 
PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) eS "160-165 | 
\ ....$0.72 --$0.75 B-Super $0.50 = RE gi ec Snow She-d waa petals . 1.974-2.00 
supe €3-- 165 C-Super... .45- .48 | | 
spina aie ee : ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING ae ae 
Y T LTS - Ss, RRs «2 610-0 @6< oe scene ve i 
(CLEAN BASIS) 0.72 9.75 2-208, 48sin oil. baie m Sa so ana @ halen —- .95 
S » e fine CDOS ROOKNSBMACSESC CHEZ CBO D&O $ ° 8 $9. 0 2-20s, 50sin oil RON retrace ky Cine —1.00 
Staple } bld...... Pe = - cn ae sss aug gawadeias -1.10 
} a RN MOAI 5 << 6.0 009 9:86.00 3,010 -— = ite Mininvoil......2...... 20). el. ~1.27} 
0 con Se ee ee eee ee 1.32 -1.35, 
fbI0Od. 66. eee e eee eee eee e eee ees 55 - .57 1-158, 46s dyed ee ee 2 110-1 124 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC ac So eehincteneess 1.123-1.1 
Best Carding... 5 secs besseoss $0.32 -$0.35 | '-158,50sdyed............., 1.15 -1.17 
Dent GORI <5 665 ce eke eee a swiss .45- .48 (Oil yarns 17}c. less) 
aa FOREIGN (IN ae ‘aici FRENCH SYSTEM 
Turkey fair, average. Pe Pee —$0. 
See px ae NN io Bl ele tic $1.17}-$1.20 
COPS Myce trie. etn dade dees «5s “- ios 1.22)- 1.25 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING Pah CR TINO. 6 6 sca os civ ct waalzes 1.50 — 1.523 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) SRN Ou aids See eae cewemeeees 1.253- 1.273 
\uatediies OS ere ee eee 1s323— 1.35 
ore ; 06.63 00.65 | Eon O4, Warp... .........00000. 1.373- 1.40 
Baan necieniinnn. Ae Pecis saa 63 een Geared oe 1.67)- 1.70 
RPA Rane gear ak er a eae telnet "42 4s Be OE, COONDER. . 5 ovis kccavedese — 1.55 
ee ee pee Oa age ae ee r : 1-50s, 66s Bocptel dae wher aan wae elk Giannini 1.60 — 1.62} 
. (IN GREASE) RRS tak, Sek ob oarea panne ames 1.77}-— 1.80 
lontevideo: UD Sa aor eee 1.95 = 2.00 
POR 5 kiss GUANS Sad CKES aoe cee 2-2 PS oc eek ia ecbweneheens 2.10 — 2.15 
BOM oc n S ee ee a Ae RE GMS B46 a bees hal ; - ,20 
50: bn tea ca ea bine al i er ira Lee .18 19 FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE 
I os Aires: 
in. (oi naask bane akeces $0.14 -$0.15 1-30s, 50-50-58s on cops............. $1.023-$1.05 
a ERE er ne oe a ai 14 .15 |- 40s, 50-50-60s on cops............. 1.15 — 1.17} 
1-40s, 50-50-64s on COPB... . cc ccccecce : 17}- ‘26 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) 1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops...... 1.25 - 1.30 
SCOURED Underwear mixes, 3c. additional. 
Mi hairipat ss 5S rpg eas xara biol Ses $0.25 -$0.26 | Solid color, 35c. additional. 
China: Combing I RE a ag . 143 | 
China Filling Ne 5 chelate ie aso: 4 : 7 : 7 
OMG MUIEEL. cos cc w'eod seek wckee ae - . 143 
CONOR ys os res va wae Sin ace pal ecu a ee .ta— 6 ie 
Sento RRMMENOEs 0565 6i 65. 0eeeaksls wie 4 — .95 
East India: Kandahar..............0. .20- .22 
Vir a bwtaetioes inate ebrk sok kale aaa ees .24- .26 
SOR 5 ork ath oie a AS ARN RA OO ao ae 


Tops and Noils 


TOPS—BOSTON 


COON 6 5 aias tesa cre mnle watered wae $0. 95-$0.97 
Half-blood (60-62s)...............0006 .88- .90 
Bete D NOOR (SOE). oo ccs cc ccceeccess .80- .82 
PE © CEE OE 6 oe ee cencwasiwes .78 .80 
Low ? blood . Crete Ce ee anes SRO Ga .73- san 
High } blood (50s) eee rteseeensereaes -70- .72 
Re Me EOE SS oi eis ne cs wremas .60- .63 
"a ey een eee 58 .60 
I I IN Ws oon ce a vo wwe ek .58- .60 


TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (NOV. 15) 


Wine (70h)... ..2.s<k 29 d 2 bid. (56s)....... l6d 
Fine (64s)......... 25d > Diet CPO ac anes 13id 


4 bid. (60s)....... 23d Cross-bred (46s).... Il d 
# bid. low (58s).... 1) d 


NOILS—BOSTON 
Fine........ $0.51-$0.53 High }bld $0. 42-$0.45 
Half-bld : .48- .52 Low noils... Be 38 


Aver. 3 bld.. .45- .48 Medium ; 
Fine colored. .43-— .45 colored... .35- .37 


Wool Substitutes 


WOOL WASTE 


Di TAN ie 8 ks 5 wees Re ww es $0. =. -$0.75 
Lap, fine colored sivperirna ede hanes 56- .58 
Hard ends, fine white............... = "60 
Hard ends, 4 blood white............ 38 - . 40 
Hard ends, fine colored.............. wan ae 
Hard ends, medium colored.......... -18- .20 
ee ee eee aes Gree .28- .30 
Burr, fine Carbonizing.............. 33- .35 


OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 


Merinos, Coarse Light.............. $0.06 -$0.07 
Meérinos, Pime Dark. x cos ccscc éccas .04} .05 

Beewies, Pine Lights. cis. ck eins es -13- .133 
PI INN oa aw ae cteanes woaeeeie -063-  .07 
SOE NI oa a. x: das ab la wn sieiew at -07 — .07} 
SOO IN So i Kins: ein wb we Qabnr wa 0d -10j- 11 

EN NN 6 5xk oie dna witaw me aeuawn he cae 
PRIM ean so anc Sx oor eaneeb ea dae «Ie—= .h6 
RAMs, Et@et PROOGBE« cs <coé0:60.0.000%.0 eee oka 
WN NAN ey aii 5< vc wds wnoaww ier -05}- .06 
RO MNS iw oases aioe abiwess .07 — .074% 
WeOPMOG, DIGOE 5 o5. orks civvavuinc ocaens -07 — .074 





Silk Yarns Raw 


THROWN SILK (60 day basis) 


Nominal (60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. spec. gd. XX.sk. 85%. $4.25 Prices Nominal 
Ja pan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack. sk. 81% 3.85 
Ja pan crepe, 3 thd. gd. XX bob. 83% 4.05 13/15 20/22 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack. bob. 81%, 3.80 White White Yellow 
Ja pan crepe, 4 thd. crack bobbins, 78% 3.70 Super Grand, 86/88%..... $3. 30 $2.75 $2.75 
Japan grenadine, 4 thd. sp. srand singles, 87% $.75 Special Grand, 85%. 3.15 2 65 2.75 
J han grenadine 4 thd. OR 5.50 Grand XX BPMs ns 2. 85 2.50 2°50 
Japan grenadine 3 thd. 90% a Neayak alae aaa 6.°0 Special Crack, 81% Lata 2.55 2.45 2 45 
G inton crepe,3 and 4 thd.ns.14/160n bobbins 2.85 Crack XX, 78% Bet oaks 2.45 2.40 2. 40 
foie iain - 490 | Extra Extra, 73%...... a ee | eer ee 
siery tram, 5 thd. Japan, 85%............ eee ees ities a "25 
Hosiery tram, crack XX 78%............. 3.45 Best Extra, 68% 4.38 2.2 2.25 
SPUN SILK YARNS (Terms: net 30) one ens ante aa, ae Diaracecin eco ne ar 
4 / anton filature, new styie, SA h-GiG is ase ere ete ; 
5 : ae . 7 fy , Lees 3 . Tussah filature, 8cocoon..................0- 1.33 
. 
Domestic Rayon 
NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
VISCOSE PROCESS First Second Firat Second 
Denier Filament First Second | Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. 
50 ° We” wide hake ea nee $2.15 $1.95 75....$1.60 $1.50 150....$0.95 $0.90 
75 ee sarang cee eae 1.60 1.50 = ; = 7 acces ae .90 
75 Be) Seeman k sae oats 1.70 1.60 pe 
pe settee eeeees i = CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
25 SN \ceaswswascact Ae 1.10 a __ Fila- 
150 eo gk _95 90 Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
0 MOE n5t se sce eatn a “a 2 = eo . = re 
0 Mt, “Livawdtameeunad 3 a 5 ; 6 ; 
50 PE ek ew asiueneed 1.20 1.15 30 24 2.60 100 7) 1.40 
0 BOPae  <Sciiwisebacess 95 .90 40 30 2.40 120 9) 1.30 
70 Oe Niet eNaroees 1345 1.10 52 30 2.20 40. At es 
10 eS er ere .90 .85 18 | 
0 SRO | S65 des kanes ® .90 85 , 
00 PEE 9 se so dan aa aan 1.10 1.05 ACETATE PROCESS 
0 Seen LI Tb 15 | enter Price Denier Price 
00 RRR eee .78 45 Pe $2252.45 2 REE ar $1.90 
00 SERENE “accissdecosess .78 ae | 2.05-2.55 Bea sis cmnnvaaee 1.30 
Bere ake beac 2.45 R baracaa. as .1.40-1.85 
Da ana a is 1.80-2.76 ne oe 155 


HHO ccc ccee 
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7 
Silk 
NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 


Close Forthe Week Close Net 
Nov. 12 High Low Nov. 18 Chge. 


November.... 2.27 2.41 2:25 2:95 + .08 
December..... 2.29 2.34 aoae 2.28 —.0I 
January cat eee aaa 2:23 2. + .01 
Poorusry:.... 2.246.232 2B 2.3 01 
MigtOR 3. 6 cc 4.260. 2.36.32 2.3 03 
RU cacieis: Se ae ae 2.22 02 
ee ye a ee zz .02 
| eee 2.2% 2.26 23) 2.22 .02 


Total contracts, 275. Total number of bales, 2,750. 
Total approximate value $6,537.00. Trading unit is 
Crack XX 13-15, white, 78%. 


Rayon Waste 


Prices Nominal 


Oper’bleached waste. ............-.0.. -$0.15 
Open unbleached waste................ vio abe 
Bleached thread waste (mfs.)........... ecm Gel 
Bleached thread waste (misc.)........... ee 
Colored thread waste. ...........ccee0 - .08 
GOIN oi i's oc oon. Fb ox clndal nena es = Cae 
CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
NON 8 io wc See bed dawdncees -$0.45 
DMO. nea sea enaedc eb eae -..- 40 
SOCIIIEIN oS ru 8. sb aaaace Wee ad eve-we = «bh? 
NONE oo os ki ceed beetes -- .16 
Unbleached garnetts............cce00e aae™ “GRD 
COU EROONNG Sas cece tdsiwane douse eee 013 
Silk Waste 
Kibiaso KakaiGrand 2.2 ii. scccccweasoen« - $0.54 
Kibizzo Kakai Triple Extra........ intaxvasaag wae 
Frison Grand Double..........eseeee08 once: ae 
Pierced Cocoons.......cecceces etceteupeene a ieee 
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Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 








OUR own direct source 
of supply in Japan insures 
a uniform quality of the 
very best grade of silk 
obtainable. 
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Abbeville Cotton Mills 

Anderson Cotton Mills... - 
Arcade Cotton Mills............... 
cu = cree 
Arcadia Mills, pid... . 2... cccecces 
es ee 
Augusta Factory, Ga 
Avondale Mills, Ala............0+. 


Beaumont Mig, Co... ciccsceccss 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 7% pfd......... 
ee 
Belton Mills, pfd.... 
Mh ov nig <a 09 san se 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 6% pfd...... 

PONG SOR Rg- Be os ccc cccc cases: 
ee ere 
ee ee 


io oo. cc5 vo tnee eae 
@hadwick-Hoskins Co. (par, $25).. 

CI crc inass te e¢esseess 
Oe eee 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd............ 
CEI ovo cs va ccnoviense 
Clinton Cotton Mills 
Columbus Mfg. Co., 
CONMIDE BOE. Fa veedcccccesecsess 


Oe 
Dallas Mfg. Co., 
Darlington Mfg. Co............... 
RP a os 0 fis 6 <0.0/s:b.oic'mee 
RN Es ote ob Wala a'a sb 4 686.5 6:6' 
PE TE Bis icone scveccvcee 


Eagle & Phoenix Mills, Ga......... 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd............ 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga...........- 


Fairforest;Finishing Co., serial notes. 
RN MI ogc 5 6 ania des ow eue se 
a er eee 


ee eee 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga........ 
ON 
GREEN noc. winicrg non coe a'r 
eS) See ree 
Graniteville Mfg. Co............... 
Greenwood Cotton Mills,.......... 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (par, $50)....... 


Ce Is 6. oiess ao kw hse arse oes 
Hartsville Cotton Mills............ 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., pfd....... 


Industrial Cotton Mills Co., pfd..... 
CM IN 5 sc oa sais cccbec ean 6 
ee SE ee eee 


Judson Mills, A, pfd............... 
Seth DEM Wis os < vecceccccce 


King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga........ 


Lancaster Cotton Mills............. 
Laurens Cotton Mills.............. 
Limestone Cotton Mills............ 
Lydia Cotton Me, serial notes..... 
Marion Mfg. Co., 
I ING 5 ivnacu 0's o0s% Cae es 
TO ook ocnck cats Senccs 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd............ 
as “saree ae 
Musgrove Cotton Mills............. 


Newberry Cotton Mills............. 
Wametyaste DEMIR... 6 coc cacseccsc 
Norris Cotton Mills.........e.esees 


One Cte WEG «5 okie bas isc vcicee 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd..... ia pase on 


i 
ee EE SE | ees 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class A, pfd. 

(par, $60) 
Pickens Cotton Mills............... 
Pomme BEie. Gre... ..... oes ccc cece 
Piedmont Print Works (no par)...... 
Piedmont Print Works, pfd.......... 
POG. Wis MEERA sc dcnccaceccecus 


Riverside & Dan River Mills......... 
Riverside & Dan River Mills, 6% pfd. 
OMI Suit eiawkcweess cn rmmrss 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga 
Southern Bleachery...............- 
Southern Bleachery, pfd............ 
Southern Bleachery, serial notes... . . 
Southern Franklin Process.......... 











Southern Franklin Process, pfd...... 
Southern Worsted Corp., pfd........ 
CONE ERENT, Nias 9 o's s'n'0< « Celecck sie 
Spencer Corp., serial notes.......... 
Union-Buffalo Mills................ 
Union-Biffalo Mills, Ist pfd......... 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd........ 
Victor-Monaghan Co.............-- 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd.......... 
we ere 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.............. 
We i oa cnr cawcnsees 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co.......... 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., pid. a 


Yarns Corp. of America, gold bonds. 


Southern Mill Securities 
(A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg) 


Bid Asked 
is 50 
60 «65 
a 55 
.. 200 
8 90 
ee: 50 
a 20 

700 900 

200 250 
99 102 
‘2 20 
62 66 
90 95 
9% 102 
a 40 

6 

80 
. 
7 9 
a 
.. 210 
87 92 
90 9% 
a 
58 65 
an 

85 
be 50 
5 50 
ee 

100 410 
93 97 

60 

40 
.. 100 
95 100 
4045 
97 100 
si 20 

130 140 
8 3995 
63 = 70 
oa 50 
— 
500i. 
4045 
a, 
125 135 
70 «75 

30 

100-120 
95 100 
91 95 
9 8693 
80 «= (90 
ss .. 
ae 
me 90 
94 100 

100 

A 15 
88 90 
95 100 
ies 90 
- 20 
98 102 
400i 
a ae 
aa kn 
.. —-(100 
. 100 
. 80 
45 50 
105 115 
100 

i 10 
-. 60 
19 =—-.22 
.° 
5563 
2 55 
50s 60 
Cy 20 
a 75 
95 100 
18 =. 
95 101 
7585 
125 

95 100 
J 30 
70 375 
2 40 
54 «58 

105 «110 
.. 100 
120 130 
an 20 

30 
He 40 
95 100 





Fall River Mill Stocks 


(G. M. 


Algonquin svatiog Wo rcca twig 
ESS bE 
Berkshire (com.)............... 
Berksnhi e (pfd.). . 
Bourne Mills. .... ; 
Border City Mfg. “ne 
Charlton Mills......... 
Cornell Mills............ 
SOURED no oi ccccesecuue 
NIRS cscs scces. 
King Philip Mills......... 5 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.)........ 
Luther Mfg.Co......... 
Merchants Mfg. Co...... ‘ 
Narragansett Mills........ 
Pepperell Mfg. . 

yo ee 5 bec 
Richard Borden Mfg. ig he 
Sagamore Mfg. Co. ; 
LOS See si 
SiGe oid MAM... eee ee 
Stevens Mfg. Co.... ; 
Union Cotton Mie. Co. 

Weetamoe Mills. . 


Haffards & Co., 


Fall River) 
Bid 
300 
; - 
50 
10} 
3 


20 


83 
28 


57 


Textile Calendar 


Canadian Woolen and Knit Goods 


Manufacturers 


320 
10 
9 


55 
12 


Association, Annual 


Meeting, Toronto, Canada, Nov. 28, 
1930. 
Ninth National Exposition of 


Power and Mechanical Engineering, 


Grand Central Palace, 
City, Dec. 1 to 6, 1930. 


New York 


Textile Division, A.S.M.E., Annual 


Meeting, 
York, Dec. 3, 1930. 


Silk Travellers 
nual Meeting, Hotel 
York, Dec. 4, 1930. 


Engineers Building, 


New 


Association, An- 


Astor, New 


American Association of Textile 


Chemists and Colorists, Annual 
Meeting, Chattanooga, Tenn., Dec. 
5 and 6, 1930. 


Rayon Technicians, Get-Together 


Meeting, 
delphia, Dec. 


New Bedford 
Aiumni of New York, 
quet, 
5, 1930. 


The Textile 
overseers of 
(Mass.) Chamber 
Dec. 9, 1930. 


Textile Converters 
Annual Meeting, 
vania, New York, 


The Textile Forum, 
master mechanics, 
Chamber 
1931. 


Silk 


Dec. 


Association 
1930. 


The Wool Institute, 
ing, New York, 
uary, 1931. 


The 
warp 
Boston 
merce, Feb. 10, 


Textile Forum, 
preparation 


1931. 
The Textile 


overseers of 
(Mass.) Chamber 
March 10, 1931. 


Forum, 
of 
Knitting Arts 


mercial Museum, 
April 13 to 17, 1931. 


Exposition of Chemical 


tries, Grand Central 
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Union League Club, 
5 and 6, 1930. 


Textile 


Forum, 
spinning, 


16, 


Boston 
of Commerce, 


of 


and 
(Mass.) Chamber of Com- 


finishing, 


Exhibition, 
Phiadelphia, 


Palace, 
York, May 4 to 9, 1931. 


Phila- 


School 
Annual Ban- 
Hotel Bristol, New York, Dec. 


N.A.C.M., 


Boston 
of Commerce, 


Association, 
Hotel 


Pennsy|I- 


1930. 


N.A.C.M., 


(Mass. 
Jan. 


) 


13, 


America, 
Annual Dinner, New York, Jan, 15, 


Annual Meet- 
latter part of Jan- 


N.A.C.M., 
weaving, 


N.A.C.M., 


Boston 
Commerce, 


Com- 


Indus- 
New 


Asked | 


| Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements of the leading 
textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


and Curb for the week ended Nov. 19: 
Last 
High Low Sale 
Adams Millis. . 22 22 22 
*American Thread, Pid.. 3} 3} 3} 
American Woolen. . 8} 6 6 
American Woolen, pfd.. 19 17 17 
*Assoc. Rayon, pfd.... . 43 41 43 
Belding-Heminway Biss 34 3 3 
*Blumenthal......... 17 15 15 
Botany Mills, A... 3 25 3 
Cannon Mills.......... 20 194 20 
eee Ribbon.... P 4} 3} 44 
Collins & Aikman....... 13} 12} 13 
Consolidated Textile. . : ; ; 
Duplan Silk... svat ae 134 133 
*Fabrics Finishing. is ite ; } ; 
Gotham Hosiery........ 8 6} 7 
Industrial Rayon....... 54} 50} 544 
Kayser, Julius........ 18} 173 18 
Kendall, pfd........ 40 34 37 
| Mallinson......... 3} 3 3} 
*May Hosiery, pfd...... 29 20 20 
Mohawk Carpet........ 12 14 11} 
Munsingwear.......... 34 33 33 
ig ee 19} 18} 194 
Phoenix Hosiery........ 8 8 8 
Real Silk Hosiery..... ~~ oa 34} 34} 
al Chat B.... 5 4} 4} 
United Piece Dye Works 26 24} 24} 
Van Raalte. . 5 7 7 7 








*Listed on Cad. 


New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations at “Public Sale” are based on 
last sales at Boston Public Auctions and 
Bid and Asked 
prices are latest quotations of dealers. 


Boston Stock Exchange. 


Sale Bid 
| ee ene 50 52 
Some east) died Wahine aware aes 8} orale 
I hg ec treen See gic 183 184 
heseaaiel IN Sis ain ine nie ace 364 34 
Bi a wb ow hc dare eens 64 64 
Berkshire, Associates, com.... . 8} 8 
Berkshire Associates, pfd...... 72 52 
Bigelow-Sanford, com......... 36 aia 
po eee 1204 i 
| IN a os bere diauciceeaxs 802 63 
pe  * ee erase 102 -100 
PU NN. 5 ass e'a wa o'v% iw oot 70% 68 
ae Ce ere ee 7 33 
a0 Se ROIBIES 6.6. cin sco encices 20% 20 
CE he Sed conve s ances 117 118 
Merrimack, com.............. 454 42 
OS 6.4.9 0 are 00 eee eee 123 12 
MN as: wine's dia anes ce 66 58 
NSS 6. o's bas wo-neecaas 84 80 
eee ee 15 14 
dia alr dic ckwse sitace apeiigs stk eae a 43 47 
UG are Vode vie vie cnecue 18 jee 
oso ce uiw ne a6 a 85 83 
Plymouth Cordage........... 66 65 
OMEN  Heleniace vane a sx ckne 8} 5 


New Bedford Mill Stocks 


(Sanford & Kelley, New Bedford) 


Bid 
Acushnet Mill ae 5} 
Beacon Mfg.,com.............. 125 
OOO BAO. oc 5 cee nenesaes 84 
Booth Mfg. Co.,com............... es 
Booth Mfg. Co., — Bea on ete ak a 25 
Bristol Mfg. Co.. ache 
IEAM i. 5% xo ads 5 ac ec clereore 16 
Dartmouth Mfe. Oa OR. Sco cass ” 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd........... 78 
ee go ere re 12 
oe 1 re 39 
Gosnold Mill Notes................ 
Se NS «eee eee 27} 
Hathaway Mig. Co... .......200006 325 
Holmes Mfg. Co.,com.............. | 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd.......... Si sacale 8 
EES) ow cass den canine we 36 
Nashawena Mills.................. 20} 
N. B. Cotton Mills, noe eee ae 10 
Neild Mill. . LPT ee eee 37 
PRM og oe cud trees anne 5 
Pierce Mill. ee eee er 100 
a Se ry eee 34 
re 51 
Soule aa ere 51 
Taber Mill So a astern eurostar ptleon a 93 
ee 10 
Whitman Mills, 6% Notes.......... coe 


eS 
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Net 
Chee. 


+ 
oe ena 


| 
_ 
ee ee 


+ 


: [e+ 


Asked 
56 


20 
37 


Asked 


“ai 
; 
2 1 
38° 
18} 
39 


as 
90 
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Any old ir 


that’s costing you money to operate? 


“Old iron” is a brutal name for 
equipment which you regard as 
the major item of your business 
but—machinery that was an asset 
in 1920 may be a liability today. 
In the last few years obsolete 
machinery has demonstrated to 
scores of mills that in the Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery business it is 


necessary to choose between 


modernization and oblivion. 

Mills that are still trying to 
get along with equipment that 
should be scrapped as “old iron” 
will soon find that profits are pos- 
sible only with machines whose 
operating costs are in keeping 
with the production economies 


of today. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, READING, PA. 


She“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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Spun Silk Research Committee 
Ends Activities, on Completing 
3-Year Program 


A joint announcement has been issued 
by Frank Cheney, Jr., chairman of the 
Spun Silk Research Committee and by 
J. Ralph Corbett, executive director of 
the committee that the three-year 
merchandising and promotion program 
started in January of 1928, will end 
Dec. 31 of this year. When the Spun 
Silk Research Committee first started 
its program, it included six producers 
of spun silk yarns: American Silk 
Spinning Co., Champlain Silk Mills, 
Cheney Brothers, Corticelli Silk Co., 
National Spun Silk Co. and the New 
England Spun Silk Corp. Early this 
year, the number of members of the 
committee was reduced to five, because 
of the merger of the Corticelli Silk Co’s 
spun silk department with the Champlain 
Silk Mills. When the three-year mer- 
chandising program was started, the 
firm of Corbett & North was engaged 
by a committee consisting of O. D. 
Frost, president of the Champlain Silk 
Mills and Ivan A. Strohl, vice-president 
and general manager of the New Eng- 
land Spun Silk Corp. 

Among the outstanding achievements 
of the committee during its very active 
life, have been lifting of “tub” silks 
into popular use in standardized quali- 
ties; the launching of the first Sports 
Silk Week event in 1929, which was 
observed in stores all over the country 
and which has now been developed into 
an annual promotion event, staggered 
over several weeks in May and June. 

The committee feels that it has ac- 
complished its purpose of popularizing 
spun silk fabrics in piece goods as well 
as garments. Each member of the com- 
mittee, it is said, will continue the pro- 
motion work begun under Corbett & 
North. Corbett & North, who were in 
charge of the three-year promotion 
program, will now return to private 
practice. 


Plan Convention of 
Rayon Technicians 


Plans for the organization of tech- 
nical directors of rayon plants in an 
association where the men of the va- 
rious companies might discuss problems 
of mutual interest, were announced this 
week by Russell McCandless, paper mill 
and rayon mill supplies, of New York. 
Mr. McCandless has sent out a letter to 
the various technical heads of rayon 
companies, inviting them to an organi- 
zation meeting in Philadelphia, Dec. 5 
and 6. 

His letter states numerous large 
chemical manufacturers, with the aim 
of fostering the project which they see 
as beneficial to the industry as a whole, 
have asked the technicians to be their 
guests for the two days in Philadelphia. 
The letter adds that “following this or- 
ganization meeting the group will start 
on its independent way.” 

Mr. McCandless said that numerous 
technicians already have expressed their 
intention of being present and others 








are making plans to this end. He said 
it was believed that representatives of 
the majority of rayon producers would 
be present. 

The following tentative program for 
the meeting has been prepared: 

Dec. 5—Arrive Philadelphia Friday 
morning. General get-together; 1 p.m., 
luncheon at Art Club; 2:30 to 6:30 p.m., 
organization meeting; 7 p.m., dinner, 
Union League Club; 8:30 p.m., theater. 

Dec. 6—9 a.m., visit large chemical 
plant; 12 to 2 p.m., luncheon and final 
discussions ; 2 to 6 p.m., football game— 
Navy vs. Pennsylvania. 


Textile Division of A.S.M.E. 
to Meet In December 


The Textile Division of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers 
will hold a meeting on Dec. 3, at 9:30 
a.m., in the Engineers Building, 29 West 
39th St., New York. 

At this session, which is to take place 
during the annual meeting of the so- 
ciety, several papers of unusual interest 
to the textile industry will be presented. 
The first paper will be the annual prog- 
ress report of the Textile Division. This 
paper has been prepared by the entire 
membership of the executive committe 
of the Textile Division working in co- 
operation with P. A. Merriam of Provi- 
dence, R. I., who is a member of the 
executive committee. This paper will 
report the progress in all branches of 
the textile industry. 

Other papers of special importance to 
all textile men will be on “Special Ap- 
plication of Electric Motors in Cloth 
Finishing Plants,” by A. M. McCutch- 
eon; and “Lubrication of Textile Ma- 
chinery,” by L. A. Baudion. The divi- 
sion extends an invitation to all textile 
executives, engineers, and mechanical 
men to attend this meeting, and will 
welcome discussion of the papers by 
both members and non-members of the 
society either by preparation of a written 
discussion or by oral discussion from 
the floor. W. L. Conrad, 3009 Singer 
Bldg., New York City, will send ad- 
vance copies of the papers to those who 
want them. 


Carders Meet at 
N. A. C. M. Forum 


The aim of the Textile Forum being 
conducted by The National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers is to assist the 
men in the mill to obtain quality in 
manufacturing and economy in its pro- 
duction declared Ward Thoron, presi- 
dent of the association, last Tuesday in 
opening the second meeting of the 
1930-31 series of the forum at Boston. 

Overseers of carding employed in 
mills throughout New England and New 
York State attended the session held 
in the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
building. Discussions of the meeting 
were largely given over to technical 
questions, problems of manufacturing 
encountered by the men in the mill with 
those assembled giving each other the 
benefit of their experience to help solve 
their difficulties. 
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Bernheimer Sponsors New 
“Textile Integrity Guild” 


Charles L. Bernheimer, president of 
Bear Mills, New York, and for 40 years 
a foremost figure in the textile industry, 
was the guest of 400 textile leaders at a 
luncheon Tuesday at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York. Numerous speakers 


paid tribute to Mr. Bernheimer’s 
achievements, particularly extolling 
his work in the field of commercial 


arbitration. In his address of response 
Mr. Bernheimer formally announced the 
organization of the Textile Integrity 
Guild, which has been created by the 
Council of Textile Association Execu- 
tives and which has as its aim the im- 
provement of business morals in the 
textile industry. In his talk, Mr. Bern- 
heimer sharply criticized the “lying and 
stealing” which he said were prevalent 
in certain divisions of the industry and 
he urged the leading minds of the in- 
dustry to adopt “a simple declaration of 
conduct which by force of example they 
can and will force upon the backward 
in their industry.” 

He said the Guild was not “a reform 
movement” but aimed to “create a 
massed public opinion in opposition to 
the prevailing moral and ethical break- 
down on the basis of the plan so simple 
that it creates skepticism.” 

He added: 

“Though our heads may be in the 
clouds our feet are firmly on the ground. 
Neither as visionary dreamers nor as 
Utopian schemers has the Council of 
Textile Association Executives  de- 
veloped the idea of a Textile Integrity 
Guild. Able lawyers and practical busi- 
ness men have advised with us. By all 
reasonable tests we believe our plan 
to be sound in concept and attainable 
in fact.” 

Speakers at the luncheon were: 
J. Frederick Talcott, chairman of the 
honorary committee, J. Barston Smull, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York State and W. J. L. 
Banham, president of the New York 
Board of Trade, and Willis H. Booth, 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York, and president of the 
Merchants’ Association. The luncheon 
was arranged by the New York Board 


of Trade. M. Leo Gitelson, chairman 
of the textile section of the board, 
presided. 


P. J. Wood Heads 


Silk Dyers and Printers 


The Silk Dyers and Printers Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting Monday and 
Tuesday at Paterson, N. J., and P. J. 
Wood, head of Oriental Silk Printing 
Co., of Haledon, prominently identified 
with the silk dyeing and printing indus- 
try for many years was elected president. 

Mr. Wood succeeds Charles Horne, 
president of Empire Piece Dyeing & 
Finishing Co. Joseph C. Bamford, of 
Reliance Piece Dye Works, was elected 
vice-president. Alexander J. Patterson 
was reelected executive secretary and 
treasurer, and Henry Smith counsel. 
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You're bound to bounce more 
ona nthe chassis 


A heavy chassis tends to eliminate 
bouncing and vibration. In the same 
manner the heavy base, upon which 
the legs of the new Wildman machine 
rest, eliminates vibration. 


This feature is only one of many 
developments which are proving to be 


of great interest throughout the 
trade. 


Write for further information. 


WILDMAN MEFG. CO. 


Full-Fashioned Division 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


WILDMAN 


FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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Meeting of N. C. Cotton 
Manufacturers 


The winter meeting of the North 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was held Nov. 21 and 22 at 
Pinehurst. Details will be given in 
TEXTILE WorLp of Nov. 29, 1930. The 
two principal speakers were Con 
McCole, a humorist, and W. H. Willard 
of Charlotte, who spoke on the evening 
at Nov. 21 at the banquet over which 
the president of the association, W. D. 
Briggs, Raleigh, N. C., presided. The 
business session followed, on the morn- 
ing of November 22. 


James H. Beha Addresses 


New York Accountants 


The New York Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants 
listened to an address by J. H. Beha 
on “Accounting Information Required 
for Proper Insurance Coverage” at 
their meeting on Nov. 11, at the Build- 
er’s Club, New York. The address de- 
scribed the various forms of necessary 
coverage and the practical method of 
conducting an insurance survey for in- 
dustrial concerns. Special stress was 
given to the accounting set-up neces- 
sary to provide a proper basis for cover- 
age in fire and liability insurance. 


Seven New Members for 
Cotton-Textile Institute 


The following mills have become 
members of The Cotton-Textile Institute 
since the annual meeting of members 
on Oct. 15, according to an announce- 
ment just made by the Institute: Boyls- 
ton-Crown Mills, Dalton, Ga.; Crown 
Cotton Mills, Dalton, Ga.; Hudson 
Cotton Mfg. Co., Lenoir, N. C.; Klumac 
Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C.; Oak- 
boro Cotton Mills, Oakboro, N. C.; 
Rockford Mfg. Co., Rockford, Tenn.; 
Troy Blanket Mills, Troy, N. H. 


Wiping Cloth Men Organize 


The organization committee of the 
National Wiping Cloth Standardization 
Association met recently at the Statler 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, and drew up a 
program for the functioning of the asso- 
ciation. It will organize territorial 
groups and cooperate with the National 
Association of Waste Material Dealers. 
Offices will be maintained in conjunc- 
tion with the latter body in the Times 
Building, New York, and the annual 
meeting will be held March 16-18. 


Canadians to Meet on Nov. 28 


Toronto, CANADA— The Canadian 
Woolen & Knit Goods Manufacturers 
Association, will hold its annual meeting 
on Nov. 28 in Toronto. 


National Power Show 
to Open Dee. 1. 


From Dec. 1 to 6, at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, many large 
working exhibits depicting power and 
mechanical engineering advancement 
will be presented to the trade. This 






ninth National Exposition of Power 
and Mechanical Engineering will be a 
living catalog of engineering products 
typifying the progressive spirit of in- 
dustry in this country. 


New Bedford Alumni to 
Dine in New York Dec. 5 


The New Bedford Textile School 
Alumni of New York City will hold 
their annual banquet at the Hotel Bris- 
tol, New York, on Dec. 5, at 6:30 p.m. 
The organization now embraces 60 mem- 
bers, holds monthly luncheons and an 
annual outing in June. Arthur H. 
Ronne is secretary and treasurer. 


Standardized Depreciation Rates 
Admitted Impracticable 


(Continued from page 31) 


prolong the life of the building) will 
recover the remainder of their invest- 
ment in buildings and machinery during 
the remaining serviceable life of these 
assets, by the application of rates of de- 
preciation not in excess of 4% on ma- 
chinery, 4% on frame tenements and 
frame mill buildings and 24% on brick 
tenements and brick mill buildings. 

“An increase in the rate of 4% on 
machinery may be justified for over- 
time operation, although this increase 
should not in any case exceed 25% of 
the normal rate; it being admitted that 
overtime operation increases the cost of 
repairs and maintenance, but it also 
having been very definitely established 
that such operation does not materially 
shorten the serviceable life of machin- 
ery, if kept in proper repair. 

“The rates named are applicable, as 
stated, only to the ‘average’ mill, operat- 
ing under normal conditions, and these 
rates should, as you contend, be adjusted 
to the facts and conditions found in each 
individual case. Where an individual or 
corporation has already recovered the 
larger part of the cost of buildings and 
machinery through depreciation allow- 
ances of prior years, and it is evident 
that the use of these rates will recover 
the remaining cost in advance of the 
date that the assets will cease to be used, 
they should be properly reduced, and 
where abnormal conditions are found 
to exist that affirmatively prove that 
higher rates are justified, such higher 
rates should be allowed. In cases where 
practically all of the cost of repairs and 
renewals is charged to either capital 
account or depreciation reserve, that fact 
should, as previously stated, also be 
given proper consideration in the deter- 
mination of the allowable rates of de- 
preciation. 

“A copy of this letter is being for- 
warded each of the field divisions, and 
it will be very much appreciated if you 
will see that all members of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute are informed regarding 
the matter, as the Bureau particularly 
desires to correct any impression that 
may exist that the establishment of 
standard or fixed rates of depreciation 
to be applied in all cases, is proposed.” 
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Rayon Producers 
Announce Price Guarantee 
New blood 


the 
anaemic rayon yarn market this week 


was injected into 
when several leading producers an- 
nounced the adoption of a 60-day: price 
guarantee policy. This step was taken 
to encourage manufacturers to cover for 
spring requirements. The accepted be- 
lief in the market that January would 
bring a price cut had resulted in almost 
a complete cessation of future buying, 
and the consuming firms faced the prob- 
lem of entering January with stocks too 
small even for immediate needs. 

* The Tubize Chatillon Corp. on Tues- 
day announced that it would protect its 
customers against any possible decline 
by guaranteeing its prices for 60 days. 
This action was duplicated the follow- 
ing day by the Viscose Co. and other 
companies were expected to adopt the 
same policy. The action of the Tubize 
Chatillon Corp. is the first official step 
taken in this direction, though the mar- 
ket has generally accepted reports that 
at least one important company had 
been following such a policy unofficially. 

The Tubize Chatillon Corp. issued 
this statement: 

“In view of the uncertainty of the 
present situation in the rayon market, 
due to various rumors and subsequent 
confusion in the minds of the trade, 
Tubize Chatillon Corp. will, effective 
today, guarantee customers against de- 
cline on future yarn purchases resulting 
from any price cut on our yarns which 
may occur within 60 days of the date 
of invoice.” ; 

George O. Hamlin, sales manager, 
Viscose Co., said: 

“We think the announcement of a 
60-day price guarantee is a constructive 
move and we are following suit. How- 
ever, it is merely an emergency propo- 
sition. We reserve the right to with- 
draw this guarantee whenever condi- 
tions have so stabilized that they justify 
it. The present situation requires some- 
thing of the kind. In policy we are 
opposed to price guarantees, as a regular 
method of business.” 


Few Outerwear Firms 
at Chicago Opening 


Cuicaco, Intr.—The difference of 
opinion among outerwear knitters and 
selling agents regarding the date of 
showing 1931 spring and fall sweaters 
cast a decided damper on the spring 
sweater openings which were held at the 
Great Northern Hotel here this week. 
It was roughly estimated that only 
about 30% of the firms present at last 
year’s openings were represented in the 
showings this year. Between 40 and 
50 firms showed their lines. The open- 
ings attracted a moderate number of 
buyers, and Monday and Tuesday were 
devoted solely to looking over the lines. 
The buyers did not seem very eager to 
buy, some expressing the thought that 
it was too early. The lines included 
numerous distinctive novelties, however, 
and these excited much attention. 
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Chevrolet Buys 57,000 yd. of 
Canvas for Banners 


The wide distribution of orders neces- 
sary to obtain canvas for 10,500 ban- 
ners requiring 57,282 yd. of 36 in. 
material, bought recently by the Chevro- 
let Motor Co., Detroit, Mich., is 
regarded by officials of the company as 
a striking illustration of how the 
resumption of buying with present low 
inventories in all lines has the immediate 
effect of stimulating production and 
relieving unemployment. The banners 
are for use in introducing 1931 models. 

Less than 5,000 yards of suitable ma- 
terial were available in Detroit. Every 
major city in the country was combed 
for its supply of white canvas, which 
was rushed to Detroit by express. When 
the final count was taken, the country’s 
available supply of this material was 
still 20,000 yards short of filling the 
order. The situation took on a serious 
aspect when it was found that cotton 
mills running on a production schedule 
of two days a week could not promise 
sufficiently prompt deliveries. Finally a 
mill in South Carolina that had been 
completely closed down was located, 
re-opened and started on a 24-hour-a- 
day capacity production schedule. Other 
mills in different parts of the country 
shared in the order. 


Bemberg Develops 
30,000 Meter Giant Skein 


Intensive research work during the 
last year by technicians of the American 
Bemberg Corp. has resulted in the de- 
velopment and perfection of a 30,000 
meter giant skein, it is announced by 
Ek. C. Morse, manager, cooperative imer- 
chandising department. Manufacturers 
using the skein report complete satisfac- 
tion, with decided savings in production 
costs as a result of the decreased cost in 
handling and preparation which the new 
skein makes possible in knitting and 
weaving. The skein reduces both the 
number of skeins and knots from four 
to one, and is being manufactured in all 
It weighs 8 oz. in 65 denier 

usual 2 oz. skein. 


] 


deniers. 
Varn as agall the 


Max Mindlin, Ine. Formed 


It is announced that the firm of 
Max Mindlin, Inc., of New York, has 
been formed by Max Mindlin, forme 
president of Consolidated Rayon Corp. 
ind later an officer of Continental 
Rayon Corp. The Continental firm 1s 
being divided into three parts. The 


new Mindlin company has been incor 


porated in Albany with a capital of 
$50,000 and besides Mr. Mindlin_ the 
incorporators are Maurice Shapiro and 


Fctelle C] 


i if ii¢ rtlow. 


Contributes Twister to 
Arkwright Laboratory 


In connection 
for applied 


with their new 
the textile in 
dustry, tl \rkwrights have announced 
that W. A. Kennedy, of W. A. Kennedy 
& Co., Charlotte, N. C 
for Fletcher Works, of Phil 
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contributed a 12-spindle Fletcher duplex 
double-twister to the Arkwright labora- 
tory. This piece of equipment will be 
installed as soon as conditions will per- 
mit, according to Walter C. Taylor, 
secretary and treasurer of the Ark- 
wrights. 


Marshall Field Fabrics 
Highlight Small Florals 


A wide range of small and medium- 
sized floral patterns are included in the 
spring line of Marshall Field & Co., 
wholesalers, which has just been shown 
at the New York showrooms. The 
fabrics include flat crepes, lingerie 
crepes, satins, chiffons and velveteens. 
In designs, pastel prints are stressed, 


and there are also numerous darker 
tones. Browns, tans and brown-greens 


are offered in fresh, pleasing combina- 
tions. Black grounds with yellow or 
white effects are popular. Viennese 
designs of unusual character are used 
on a 42-inch chiffon which has excited 
considerable attention among early 
visitors at the showrooms. 


Mohawk to Present 
New Sheen-Type Rug 


At its showrooms in New York the 
Mohawk Carpet Mills will present to the 
trade during the December opening, 
Dec. 1 to 6, its new American-Oriental 
rug, the Royal Caliph. The production 
of this rug represents a forward step 
in the evolution of the sheen-type rug. 

The Royal Caliph is a washed Orien- 
tal-type rug in the Wilton weave, woven 
on a jacquard loom, of worsted yarn, 
and with the pattern and color showing 
through the back. The Caliph, which 
the new rug supplants, has retailed at 
$150. The new rug, in spite of the 
improvements it offers, will be priced 
for resale at a lower figure. Other 
Mohawk numbers will be offered to the 
trade at the same time. 


Bemberg Offers New 
Low-Luster Hosiery Yarn 


Tying up with the growing call for 
low-luster hosiery, the American Bem- 
berg Corp. through E. C. Morse, man- 
ager of the merchandising department, 
announces the perfection of a special 
twist yarn, with an inherent low luster, 
which is now available in 80, 100 and 
120 deniers. The yarn is introduced to 
meet the present trend of demand in full 


fashioned hosiery, 


Merger of Japanese Cotton 
Spinning Companies Announced 
\ me l'okyo and the Osaka 
Godo spinning companies with a com- 
bined capital of 65,000,000 yen (approxi- 
mately $32,500,000) has been an- 
nounced, according to a cable from Com 
mercial \ttache Halleck <A. Butts, 


rger of the 


Tokyo, to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. These two com- 
panies had about 1,008,000 active 


spindles in August, 1930, according to 
the monthly report of the Japan Cotton 


Spinnc rs’ \ssociation. 
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Textile Men Predominate in 


Home Market Club Elections 


The Home Market Club, whose mem- 
bership is largely composed of textile 
men, held its 43rd annual meeting in 
Boston, Nov. 19. Hon. Sinclair Weeks, 
president and treasurer of the Reed & 
Barton Co., Taunton, Mass., and presi- 
dent of the United-Carr Fastener Co., 
Cambridge, was elected president and 
Morgan Butler, treasurer, Butler Mill, 
New Bedford, Mass., was elected a vice- 
president. The list of vice-presidents 
re-elected was predominantly textile, in- 
cluding Arthur H. Lowe, Frederick L. 
Fle‘cher, Frederic W. Easton, Charles 
E. Riley, Henry F. Lippitt, Louis B. 
Goodall, Horace A. Carter, George R. 
Meyercord, Rodman Paul Snelling, 
Homer Gage, Harold C. Whitman and 
Edward L. Martin. 

No changes were made in the execu- 
tive committee which is composed of 
E. Kent Swift, Whitin Machine Works; 
Frank B. Hopewell, L. C. Chase & Co.; 
Franklin W. Hobbs, Arlington Mills; 
Robert A. Leeson, Universal Winding 
Co.; and Nathaniel F. Ayer, Nyanza 
Mills. The president, secretary and 
treasurer and ex-officio members of the 
committee. W. H. Cliff continues as 
secretary and Arthur Hill as treasurer. 

Both the remarks of the retiring presi- 
dent, Channing M. Wells of the Ameri- 
can Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass., 
and the report of the secretary, William 
H. Cliff, stressed the belief that busi- 
ness should be allowed to work out its 
own salvation free from unwarranted 
governmental intermeddling. Mr. Cliff 
spoke against the flexible provision of 
the tariff stating that it produced un- 
certainty in business and also quoted 
figures in refutation of the charges that 
the American tariff was high in com- 
parison with other countries on a per 
capita, or percentage of total import, 
basis. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Nov. 15, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, follow: 


Week Ended ——Total to Date——~ 
Nov. 15 1930 1929 


643,000 337,706,000 198,800,000 
735,000 56,487,000 90,077,000 


1,378,000 394,193,000 288,877,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Domestic 
Foreign. . 


Total 


Boston 735,000 56,487,000 90,077,000 
Philadelphia 696,000 40,546,000 78,631,000 
New York. 569,000 39,432,000 67,599,000 

Total. 2,000,000 136,465,000 236,307,000 


Gastonia to Set Up Museum 


Since the Gastonia (N. C.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce recently announced its 
determination to establish a “textile 
museum,” exhibits and displays of fin- 
ished textile products of the 103 mills 
of Gaston county, have been offered. 












HE National Knitted Outerwear 
Association in its November “Bulle- 
tin” asks an expression of opinion by 
members on a plan for establishing a 
policy of trade-in values for used knit- 
ting machinery. This proposal was the 
topic of much discussion at a meeting of 
the associaticn’s machinery committee ; 
the committee has been studying the 
idea and strongly advocates the adoption 
of such a policy. 
Reviewing the question, the “Bulletin” 
states: 


“The survey of knitted outerwear 
machinery conducted by the Department 
of Commerce in Philadelphia, recently, 
confirmed what had been known to all 
thinkers in the industry: that a great deal 
of machinery which had far outlived its 
normal and reasonable usefulness was still 
being used by the mills but in a most in- 
efficient and costly manner; being operated 
for but a small percentage of the working 
time, occupying valuable space, and to some 
extent, standing in the way of moderniza- 
tion of knitting machinery, equipment and 
progress. Against this barrier of old 
machinery, which, to some extent, could 
still be used, the knitting machine manu- 
facturers were unable to develop a large 
enough new business to justify proper ex- 
penditures for research work. invention 
and improvement in the operation of knit- 
ting machines and in devising new means 
of producing new fabrics which would 
revivify and renew the style life of the 
industry. 

“The machinery committee advocates and 
is urging upon the manufacturers of knit- 
ting machines the policy of trade-in values 
for old machines which would remove this 
barrier, and would provide a way by which 
old machinery that has outlived its eco- 
nomic usefulness could be junked and give 
way to newer machines better able to serve 
the industry. The idea is not novel, ex- 
cept in so far as this industry is concerned. 
No one can deny that this policy has been 
a tremendous stimulant in the development 
of the automobile industry, the typewriter 
industry, household appliances, etc. 

“The question has been asked, ‘Who will 
bear the cost of this innovation?’ While 
the machine manufacturer, in the same 
manner as the automobile manufacturer, 
must initially bear the cost, it is not a loss 
but part of his merchandising and selling 
expense. While it is true that this expense 
may be passed on to the knitting industry 
through that item in the price of ma- 
chinery, that cost is far less than the un- 
revealed loss now suffered by all mills 
using antiquated machinery and hesitating 
and not having the courage to junk it them- 
selves for replacement with more efficient 
machinery capable of producing a better 
fabric. 


“The views of our members on this 
subject would be very welcome to the 
committee.” 

Reading Full-Fashioned 
Strike in Deadlock 
READING, PA.—The strike of full- 


fashioned hosiery operatives which began 
here Monday, appeared to have reached 
a deadlock at time of going to press. 
workers 
affected vary widely; union officials of 


Claims as to the number of 





Outerwear Mills Are Studying 
Trade-In Machinery Plan 


the American Federation of Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers said 4,000 
operators were out, but impartial investi- 
gators put the total at less than 1,500. 
The Berkshire Knitting Mills continues 
operation, officials asserting that the 
number of workers on strike is negligible. 
Several other plants, which closed Mon- 
day later were reported as planning to 
reopen immediately. Peace overtures 
have been made by Fred Keightley, 
Federal mediator and representatives of 
the State Department of Labor, but 
these advances were stated to have been 


discouraged by both sides in the 
controversy. 
The strike was called in protest 


against recent wage cuts, which union 
officials claim have run from 8% to 
35% within two weeks and from 20% 
to 40% in the year. Sheriff Victor L. 
Goodhart notified the union that picket- 
ing privileges would be limited as fol- 
lews: no more than three pickets may 
work together, and not more than 25 at 
any one mill. An interesting sidelight 
was the report that numerous unem- 
ployed hosiery operatives from New 
Jersey and other states were crowding 
into this district hoping to get work. 
The one disturbance reported to date 
occurred Tuesday when State troopers 
rode their horses into a group at the 
Berkshire plant, after the group had 
refused to obey an order to disperse. 
Several persons were injured. 


Business News 


Kalbfleisch Corp. Acquires 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


The assets and business of A. Klipstein 
& Co. and its subsidiaries, chemical dis- 
tributors, this city, have been purchased by 
the Kalbfleisch Corp., a subsidiary of the 
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American Cyanamid Co. Acquisition of 
the Klipstein business serves further to 
round out the manufacturing and distribut- 
ing organization being built up by the 
American Cyanamid Co. in various divi- 
sions of the chemical industry. 

A. Klipstein & Co. is one of the leading 
concerns in the distribution of domestic and 
imported chemicals and is also a manufac- 
turer of several chemical compositions for 
industrial use. It was founded in 1872. 
The company has extensive foreign con- 
nections and imports large quantities of 
industrial chemical materials. It has sev- 
eral branches in the United States and 
Canada. The dyestuffs branch of the busi- 
ness is an important one. This will prob- 
ably be conducted in the future under the 
general direction of the Calco Chemical 
Co., manufacturer of synthetic dyes and 
intermediates, Bound Brook, N. J., which 
is another subsidiary of the American 
Cyanamid Co. 

The business of A. Klipstein & Co. will 
be continued by a separate corporate 
entity. H. L. Derby, president of the 
Kalbfleisch Corp., will be president of the 
new company; August Klipstein, previously 
president of A. Klipstein & Co., will 
remain with the new company as vice- 
president. J. L. Schroeder also goes with 
the new company as a vice-president and 
the general manager. 

Headquarters of the new company and 
those of the Kalbfleisch Corp. will be 
moved, Jan. 1, to 535 Fifth Avenue, where 
the main offices of the American Cyanamid 
Co. are located. 


Clements Mfg. Co. 
Builds New Plant 


The Clements Mfg. Co., of Chicago, 
manufacturers of portable electric blowers 
and cleaning equipment are erecting a new 
factory at 66th Place and S. Narragansett 
Avenue, Chicago, the plant to occupy 24,000 
sq.ft. with 21,000 ft. of factory floor space; 
and to be served by the Belt Railway Co. 
on a private switch track. The most 
modern approved equipment including a 
sprinkler system, will be used throughout 
the factory, which is of monitor type con- 
struction. The new plant will be com- 
pleted about Feb. 1. 


C. L. Hull Heads Detroit 
Division of Square D Co. 


Appointment of C. L. Hull as sales man- 
ager of the Detroit division of the Square 
D Co., has been announced by L. W. 
Mercer, vice-president and general man- 
ager. Mr. Hull was formerly assistant 
sales manager under A. A. Schueler, who 
has been appointed sales inanager of the 
Diamond Electrical Mfg. Co., Ltd., which 
is affliated with the Square D Co. T. B. 
Martin is retained as sales manager of the 
industrial controller division. 


C. E. Mason Opens 
New York Office 

Clarence E. Mason, formerly of Philadel- 
phia, specialist in sale of textile properties, 
has opened New York offices at 93 Worth 
St., where he will continue to act as broker 
or intermediary in sale, purchase or liquida- 
tion of textile plants. 


Torrington Made Record 
Needle Shipments in October 


In October, the Torrington Co., Tor- 


rington, Conn., shipped more full-fashioned 
and spring board knitting needles than in 
any previous month in its history. 
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